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MACMILLAN & COLS 


NEW BOOKS 


By the President of Bowdoin College. 


Outlines of 
Social Theology | 


By WM. DEWITT Hype, D.D., President 
of Bowdoin CoHege and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. Part 
I.—Theological; II.—Anthropoloyi- 
cal; II1I.—Sociological. 12mo. cloth, 
$1.50. 


** Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution 
and the critical reconstruction of sacred history and 
literature have rendered untenable in the traditional 
theology, the work aims to ‘strengthen the things 
that remain.’ 


Author's Edition, in Popular Form. 
Social Evolution 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. Popular Edition, 
with the Author’s Jatest revisions and 

a new copyright Preface. 12mo. 
paper, 25 cents; in cloth, $1.50. 
‘**Competent judges will probably pronounce this 


to be one of the greatest books we have had since 
Darwin’s* Origin of Species.”,—Dr. MARCuS Dons. 


The Evolution of 
Industry 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


* An attempt to estimate the value of th» various 
factors in the industrial problem, and to show that 
they have common components, and are developing 
an organization of labor that will meet the condi- 
tions necessary for efficiency and promote the wel- 
tare of the community.” 


D.Se. 


Popular Edition of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Great Novel. 


Marcella 


By Mrs. HumpHry WARD, author of 
Robert Elsmere,” The History of 
David Grieve,” etc. I2mo, paper. 
completes, 50 Cents |[Macmillan’s 
Novelists’ Library]: cloth, $1 oo. 

Edition exhausted before date of pub- 
lication. Further Ekiditions on Press. 

Also in buckram, 2 vols., $2.00. 

** Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed 


Over; it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward 
has written, and easilv the greatest written by a 


woman since the pen fell from: George Eliot’s hand.” 


—N. Y. ludependent. 


‘* The task undertaken in producing ‘ Marcella’ 
was worthy in magnitude and in interest of the 
hand that gave us * Robert Elsmere’ and traced 
*The History of David Grieve.’”—F. MArion 
CRAWFORD. 


**A remarkable book. but. unlike the author’s 
earlier works, the qualities upon which the success 
depends are permanent. * Marcella’ has more life 
and more art than either of her other novels. It is 
not overpowered with ethical ideas, nor does the 
author sacritce the heroine to the solution of social 
problems.” Y. Avange/zst. 


Walter Raymond’s New .Vovel. 


Tryphena in Love 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ Love 

and Quiet Life,” etc. Illustrated by 

J. Walker West. 16mo, artistic cloth 
binding (Iris Library), 75 cents. 

* Fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of 
the homely flowers.”’—London Daily News. 


** Full of freshness and life. of vivid touches of 
local color and picturesque details, while written 
het tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discern- 
ment.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Outlook 


A Family Paper 


New Series of Lhe Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper. con- 
taining this week fifty-two pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year. payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States. Canada, 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Chanyers of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ac- 
dress must be given. ‘The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—|f asubscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Money-Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. : 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By W. A. OCDEN 


A fine collection of new and original Sunday-School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price, $30 per LOO, 
half-bound. Single Copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, when published. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76E. 9th St., New York. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CU., Jersev City, N. J 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets 


By D. ScuDbDER, formerly Associ- 
ate Professor of English Literature in 
Wellesley College. Crown Svo, $1.75. 


Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philosophi- 
cal. and eloquent study of the characteristics of the 
poetry of the nineteenth century, to discover the 
development of thought on the highest themes. She 
analyzes keenly the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Arnold. Clough, and Browning. No 
intelligent reader can fail to derive from the book 
a new idea of poetry and an impression that it con- 
tains criticism of an unusual order. 


Russian Rambles 


By IsABEL F. HaApGoopn. 
$1.50. 


Crown S8vo, 


This book adds not a little to our knowledge of 
Russian life, and is of special value as being the 
fruit of personal observation of its characteristic 
social, industrial. and political features. Few if 
any Americans are more familiar with Russia than 
Miss Hapzood is, or more competent to write of it 
adequately. 


A Soulless Singer 


A Novel. By Mary CATHERINE LEE, 
author of «A Quaker Girl of Nan- 
tucket” and «In the Cheering-Up 
Business.” 16mo, $1.25. 

The heroine of this story has a remarkable voice 
and admirable technique, but is sadly deficient in 
emotion, expression, sympathy—soul, in a word. 
The story leads her through painful experiences, 
then through experiences which frequently develop 
whatever fineness and nobility are latent in charac- 
ter: and she is a still more admirable singer, but 
no longer soulless. 


After=Dinner and Other 
Speeches 
By D. Lona. 


Ex-Governer Long of Massachusetts has collected 
into a volume nearly forty speeches from the great 
number delivered by him, mostly during and since 
his years of service as Governor. In the qualities of 
thought, fitness to the occasion. felicity of expression, 
and an engaging humor, these speeches are models. 


The Children, The Church, 
and The Communion 
Two admirably simple, earnest, practical 
Sermons to Children, by Rev. CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., author of “Into 
His Marvelous Lizht ” and * Does God 

Send Trouble?” 16mo, St.oo. 


Svo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Beoksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Lis system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Phil idelphia. 
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I). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


VOLUME IV. OF THE 


History of the People of 
the United States 


By JoHN BacH McMaster. [To be com- 
pleted in six volumes.] 8vo. Cloth, gilt 


top, $2.50. 


The fourth volume opens with the repeal of the 
British Orders in Council and the close ot the armis- 
tice concluded just before the surrender of Hull,and 
takes up the story of the second war for independ- 
ence. The chapter called *‘ The Return of Peace” 
ends the story of the war, and gives with great full- 
ness an account of the treaty-making at Ghent. At 
this point a new era opens in our history. The war 
is over, the foreign complications which distracted 
the country since 1793 no longer trouble it, and the 
people begin to turn their attention to domestic 
affairs. The remainder of the volume therefore 
treats of our economic history. ‘* The Disorders of 
the Currency” is a chapter in our annals which has 
never before been told. Chapters on political re- 
forms, the Missouri Compromise, and the hard 
times of 1819 and 1820 complete the volume, which 
is illustrated with many diagrams, and maps in out- 
line and in color. 


Evolution and Effort 


AND THEIR RELATION TO RELIGION AND 
Po.itics. By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., 
F.G.S. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This book is an attempt to show that the Evolu- 
tion of to-day is differentiated from the Evolution 
which preceded man by the factor of conscious 
effort ; that man, by virtue of his faculty of conscious 
effort, is no longer the product of Evolution, but 
the master of it; that the chief ally of this faculty 
is religion, and its most fruitful though as yet neg- 
lected field is politics; that an alliance between 
religion and politics is essential to progress in the 
struggle of humanity with evil and with pain; and 
that this alliance must practice the gospel of effort 
and not that of /aissez faire. 


An Arranged Marriage 
By DoROTHEA GERARD, author of “ Etelka’s 
Vow,” “A Queen of Curds and Cream,” 
etc. No. 164, Town and Country Library. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The scene of this charming and refined story is 
laid in Italy, and the author has found a most pictur- 
esque background for an international romance 
which is skillfully worked out on fresh lines. It is 
one - the most satisfactory of her always admirable 

oks. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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0SSOMS 


(A Book for the Season) 
BY 


Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Secretary of the Society of King’s Daughters 


Illuminated Cloth Cover 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Price, 75 Cents 


Am. Baptist Publication Society 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago 
St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shippe anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Montbly payments. 52-page cat. tree. 


Liberty St., New York. 


Real Japan.” 


States by a foreigner. 


as well as entertaining. 


By FRANCIS WALKER. 16mo, $1.25. 


ways of thought. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY NoRMAN, author of “ The 
With 60 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

‘‘ It furnishes us with the pleasantest reading we have had in a long while. 
the arrangement of his subjects is such as to continue and increase our interest, and we lay the 
volume aside with a sigh because the story is finished. Asa book of reference the work is invalu- 
able, and should find a place in every scholar’s library.”—. Y. Herald. 


Outre-ller 


Impressions of America. By PAUL BouRGET. Translated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. 

M. Bourget’s work is one of the two or three most important ever written about the United 
He writes with impartiality, and naturally from the standpoint of a culti- 
vated Frenchman and Academician, analyzing minutely the human documents that he everywhere 
finds, so that his observations upon New York, Chicago, Boston, our society, our manners, our 
industries—in short, upon American phenomena generally — are extremely suggestive and valuable, 


Churches and Castles of [ledizval France 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. With 24 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Larned -has had the happy idea of making a tour among the cathedrals, the chateaux, 
fortresses, and walled towns of France, and of these monuments he gives an untechnical and 
interesting description, admixed with reminiscences of the stirring historical events associated 
with them. The text is admirably supplemented by illustrations from photographs. 


Letters of a Baritone 


These letters, written from Florence, not only give a detailed narrative of the experiences of a 
student of singing, but picture also with sympathy other phases of art life in Italy, and reveal 
many glimpses, full of charm and color, of the people themselves, their manners, customs, and 


INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY 
Scribner’s Religious Literature List 


Just Issued. Sent to any address on application. 3 

A Classitied and Descriptive Catalogue of Recent and Standard Works, in all departments of 
Religious Literature, published and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, including important 
and popular books, embodying the.best scholarship and thought of the day on Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Biblical Study and Criticism, Homiletics, Comparative Religion, Apologetics, Church 
History and Government, Philanthropic Work, Religious Biography, Hymnology and Church 
Music; also including leading commentaries and notable volumes of sermons. } 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-15¢ Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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8vo, $4.00. 
His style is clear, { 
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Seasonable Books 
With the Wild Flowers 


By E. M. HARDINGE. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


This delightful little book carries the reader through 
the whole season with the wild flowers, as they make 
their appearance. It is written with imagination, humor, 
and the quality of thoroughly interesting and entertaining 
the reader without sacrificing either accuracy or detail. 


The Amateur Aquarist 


By MARK SAMUEL. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


" An American book indispensable to every aquarium 
owner. It contains Complete Instructions for making a 
Self-sustaining Aquarium, requiring Change of Water 
but Once a Year, and tel!ls How, When, and Where to 
find suitable water plants and fishes. It contains over 
Fifty new Illustrations from Life by which to identify 
specimens. 

“The book is one of the necessaries of life to the 
youngster who either has or is dreaming about an aqua- 
rium.”’—New York Herald. 


Amateur Photography 


A Practical Guide for the Beginner. By 
W. 1. LINCOLN ADAmMs, Editor of “ The 
Photographic Instructor.” Illustrated, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


‘It gives fully all the information that the beginner 
who is more than a button-presser wants. The chapters 
on portraiture, mereiant work, and orthochromatic work 
are full of interest to the past master as well as the begin- 
ner. The tables in the appendix are well worth the study 
of amateur and professional.”°— 7 he Journalist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 


many WONDER CABINET Missing Link 
Wire Puszle, Spook Photos, Book of Sleight of 
ee fe Hand, Total Value 60c Sent free with immenr 

eatalocue of Bargains for 10c. for Postage 


SS INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 Cortlandt Street. N. ¥. 


some oftho latest and best Music publications are: 


Bel and the Dragon, “cantata 


superb cantata that 
won first prize at the Welsh National Ejistedfodd 
of 1893. rice, $1.00. 
A Sacr antata by T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, fatticon, a well known Eng. 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents. 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 


prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari. Price of each book $1.50. 


‘ for the 
Mathews’ Graded Materials pion 
By W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. ols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 
A valuable collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
The High School Ideal cantvoort.” 4 cal: 
lection of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents. 


Complete Mandolininstructor 


By E. P. Hodges. The leading work of its kind now 

before the public. Price, $1, 25, 

THE CHURCH CO 
- Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon 
ili: & Healy Church Organs 
present remarkable value. 
Mt Prices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 

ment of great power,contain- 


ing 6U9 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, pneumatic stoep- 
action, and made of standard measurements 
adopted by the College of Organists, London, 
ak Indorsed by leading organists everywhere. 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci: 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli: 
cation. Time payments may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 
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SEASONABLE 
ae“ AN UNSOLICITED LETTER 


A Wheel Within a Wheel | | 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. ¥ PASTOR WHO H A S USED 
The ups and downs of bicycle riding. 
“THE NEW LAUDES DOM 
Bae INI” A YEAR AND A HALF. 


The Resurrection of Christ and of the Believer. By 
the late A. J.GorpDON, D.D. 12mo, antique paper 
covers, decorated, 25 cents. nie 

Dr. Gordon’s last address before the Northfield 

Conference, August, 1894. 


A Maker of New Japan 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, Founder of Doshisha Uni- 


‘¢ To The Century Co., New York: 


‘¢About a year and a half ago we intro- 
duced ‘ The New Laudes Domini’ into our 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Ler i . = il pews for the use of the congregation. We 
have given the book a thorough trial, and 
Christ and the Church. it has fully met our expectations. 


‘¢After examining the book in connection 
with many others before introducing it, I 
: came to the conclusion that ‘ The New Laudes Domini’ was ‘b 
Bradford, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. far the best hymn-book that had yet appeared.’ | at that time 

: stated that it was a book which would ‘be sure to develop and 
Pleasure and Profit. improve congregational singing in all the churches that adopt it.’ 
in Bible Study. By D. L. Moopy. 12mo, cloth, wae This has proved true in our experience. The congregation from 

50 cents. | Gey =the first has been delighted with the book. The new and more 

Pictured Truth modern tunes by Dykes, Barnby, Smart, Monk, Hopkins, Mac- 
A Hand-Book of Blackboard and Object Teaching. farren, Gauntlett, and others, have been taken up by the congre- 

By Rev. R. F. Y. Prerce. With ‘Nusteationn by gation and sung with remarkable fervor and effect. These new 

the author. Introduction by Rev. R. H. Conwell, tunes, so many of which are found in this book, have literally 

D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. sung themselves into the hearts of the people. They aresoon able 

The Teacher and the Class the as as they do 
a nour popular evangelistic services we fin e book to be 
all that we need. In this respect it differs from any other first- 

TALKER, D.D., Arc AR, unes of the highest merit from the standpoint of the musical 

WELLS, and others. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. critic, but there are also so many popular tale of an evangelistic 

A Vest-Pocket Companion that do not any other 
or these gospel services. is as good in the prayer-meetin 
of the Bible as it is in the church service. 

Long 18mo, flexible leather, 25 cents, ve¢. ‘‘The precentor of our church, who has some knowledge of 
hymn-books, said to me only yesterday, that he regarded ‘ The 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of New Laudes Domini’ as the very best book yet issued for the 

brice hy the publishers, of the church. 
‘¢*The book wears well. We do not tire of it. It grows upon 
F leming H. Revell Company us. We like it better every week. It will be many . day toe sa 
a. Bie Bak ee the Century Co., or any other company, will make a better or 
Toronto? 140 & i42 Yonge St. more serviceable book. We used ‘Spiritual Songs’ for fourteen 
years, and we hope to use this book much longer. 

‘*] send this unsolicited commendation in the interest of good 

FOR BOOKS BY congregational singing. When a church has been helped by a 


BEECH E R | Warp BEECHER, i - good hymn-book it is but just to acknowledge it. 
am yours very cordially, JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


‘ ‘‘Faith Presbyterian Church, New York, March 21, 1895.”’ 


LONG-TIME PUBLISHERS, 
FORDS. HOWARD & BOO Kk S 
HULB ERT, For particulars as to prices, etc., address the publishers, 
47 E. 10TH St.,N.Y. | THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York.’ 


Essavs Concerning the Church and the Unification a i 
of Christendom. Delivered before the American ii 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, Chautauqua, 


894. With Introduction by Rev. Amory 
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« You desire to be Stylish 


») 

By way of surprise, present yo" 
a particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
RO in case, ora set of six in lined 
will Se \ case, Gold Bowl, 3. 75. 

Sera \ 6 One Orange Spoon. Gilt. Very 
pretty. Price, 50c. 
tell @ For sale by all Jewelers, 
you & THESE ARE THE 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


quality. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Silver inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 
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Interline the Putfed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


Complexion Powder 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 


Each article is stamped on the back: 


E. STERLING INLAID 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 


climate. PozZONI’s cembines every element 


B Comes 
in three 
of beauty and purity. RE weights 


: It is universally known, and everywhere : v 3roadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
*steemed as the only Powder that will im- ¢ and your 4 Ware and Novelties. 17 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles | ») 
and skin diseases. | 

realized. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


lorse high. bull strong. 
Rig and chicken tight. 
ake it yourself fo 


For Sale Everywhere. Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not @ 


lose their shape if lined with Fibre 3) 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- Chamois—unaffected by dampness— I3 to 2O0cents 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a | 3) endorsed by all leading modistes. >) 59 styles. A ma by an 
favor upon the advertiser as well as Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. @ | KITSELMAN BROS Ridgeville. ind. 


the publisher by mentioning this publication. | 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 


S O | ] d S Liver OF STERLING QUALITY, FINES 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. patil 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 4 


~ 


(Exclusively. ) SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE 1MPRESSIONS. 


TRADE MARK 


IR GMHNG 


HITING 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


A Fair Skin | Nervous 


Prostration. 
A Physician’s Letter: Lenanon, N.H. 
1 am more than glad to thus voluntarily give testimony Mental 
regarding the worth of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream, 
from the fact that I have recently come in contact with a Depression. 
worthless imitation. Permit me, asa physician, to heartily 
indorse and recommend your valuable compound. Nervou S 
3 C.A. KNIGHT M.D. , Dyspepsia. 
Hinds’ lental 
d Almond 
oney an ‘oh’ 
Cream religh’s 
. A preparation for every member of the family. i on IC (A Phosphorized 
P| Ladies use it to soften, preserve, and ae Cerebro-Spinant) 


Every one uses it for chapped Hands 
andLips. The men use it after shav- 
ing. Best for all Skin Affections. 


failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sanrple by mail 25c., ten 


‘*We Ladies all Use it, 
and Recommend it Everywhere.” 


Price 50 Cts. A Sample Bottle Free days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
a Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

At Druggists Everywhere. Sent with book describing 1ts many uses and 

postpaid for 60 cents. giving valuable testimonials, sent Free Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

10 any address by mentioning The F 1 a 
A Trial Bottle for 30 Cents. postpaid. Outlook. Only ONE.—No duplicates. ormu a, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to aly 
A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. address. } 
: I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


“Siver Plate eet Wears.” CH AFING DI SHES 


$5,000. Worth 
of Bric-a-Brac 
_ destroyed 


by falling ceiling. Insure 
yours by putting up 


Recipe Book, yaxpsomery PRINTED, 
CONTAINING 40 VALUABLE RECIPES FOR 
THE CHAFING DISH, PUBLISHED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH OUR GENERAL SILVEk- 
WARE RUSINESS. SEND FOR A COPY. 


FREE! 


Silver Plate OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF LEADING DEAL- 
Ele EVERYWHERE. . « 


‘Meriden Britannia Co. Stamped Steel Ceilings 


MERIDEN, CONN. DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
Mention this paper. ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
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HE decision of the Supreme Court upon the 
constitutionality of the income tax reaches us 
as we goto press. The conclusions reached by 
the judges are briefly as follows: (1) The entire 
Court is agreed that the clause taxing incomes 
from State and municipal bonds is_ unconstitu- 

tional. (2) Six of the eight judges—Chief Justice Fuller, 
and Justices Field, Gray, Brewer, Brown, and Shiras—hold 
that those portions of the Act which tax incomes from real 
estate are likewise unconstitutional. From this conclusion 
Justices Harlan and White dissent. (3) Four of the judges 
—unofficially reported to be Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Field, Gray, and Brewer—hold that the entire Act is uncon- 
stitutional. The conclusion (1) which the Court reaches 
unanimously was generally anticipated even by those—cor- 
stitutional lawyers who stoutly upheld the income tax as 
a whole. The Federal Courts have uniformly decided that 
the Federal Government has no more right to tax the 
property or instruments of credit of the local govern- 
ments than the local governments have to tax the prop- 
erty or instruments of credit of the Federal Government. 
The question upon which the Court is equally divided 
—whether the entire income tax is a direct tax, and, 
therefore, unconstitutional unless apportioned among the 
several States according to population—is not discussed in 
the opinion handed down by the Chief Justice. The effect 
of the equal division of the Court on this question is that 
so much of the tax as does not affect incomes from real 
estate or municipal and State bonds remains in force. 

The main question discussed in the opinions that are 
handed down is that upon which the Court divided six to 
two. Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the majority, holds 
that when the Constitution prescribed that “ direct taxes ” 
should be apportioned among the States according to their 
population, it intended to prescribe that “ no tax should be 
laid on residents of any State by the representatives of 
other States.” He urges that when the Constitution was 
adopted income taxes had been classed in Great Britain as 
“direct taxes.” In speaking of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1796 (the Hylton case), the Chief Justice as- 
serts that no one of the judges explicitly declared that the 
words ‘: direct tax ” comprehended only the land tax and the 
poll tax. In reference to the decision of the Court upon 
the income taxes imposed in the Civil War (the Springer 
case), the Chief Justice urges that the Court did not then 
consider specifically the incomes arising from real estate. 
This, he holds, was the main point before the Court ; and the 
Chief Justice and the five concurring Justices hold: that 
a tax upon rents arising from real estate constitutes a 
_ direct tax on real estate, and therefore is unconstitutional 
unless apportioned among the States according to popula- 
tion. Justice White, who writes the chief dissenting opin- 
ion, states that personally he is opposed to the enact- 


ment of the income tax, but feels himself bound by the 
previous decisions of the Court to uphold its constitutional- 
ity. It is illogical, he claims, to say that the tax imposed 
during the Civil War on incomes from whatever source 
was constitutional and that the present law imposing a 
similar tax, but mentioning incomes from real estate, 
is not constitutional. Justice White claims that all the 
points brought to the attention of the Court in the 
present suit were brought to its attention when the 
Springer case was decided. In regard to the point made 
by the Chief Justice that a tax upon the rentals of 
land is a direct tax upon land, Justice White replied 
that the present law taxes land only indirectly. Real 


estate occupied by its owner it does not tax at all, and - 


on rents from other real estate it exempts incomes up to 
$4,000. The taxation of land is, therefore, indirect, and 
not subject to the constitutional requirement that direct 


taxes must be apportioned among the States accord-. 


ing to population. Just how far the decision reaches is 
still uncertain. Whether corporations can obtain exemp- 
tion for so much of their income as comes from real prop- 
erty (the road-bed of railroads, for example) is in doubt, 
and further litigation will probably be necessary to decide 
this. 

The plurality of 43,000 given to Mr. George B. Swift, 
Republican Mayor-elect of Chicago, was less a triumph for 
the Republican party than for Civil Service Reform. The 
issue of party supremacy was only secondary, and was so 
considered by the voters, for at the same election a civil 
service measure passed by the sitting Legislature was 
adopted by a majority of 45,000. The Democratic candi- 
date had the disadvantage of being the nominee of the party 
which has misgoverned Chicago for the last two years by 
the most odious of machine methods. The Civic Federa- 
tion, assisted by other moral elements in the community, 


has been active for the past year in exposing the corrupt 


practices in municipal affairs and creating a sentiment in 
favor of Civil Service Reform which found such healthful 
expression in the late municipal election. The belief is 
general that Mr. Swift will enforce the provisions of the 
new civil service law. Were he disposed to do otherwise, 
the intense public sentiment in favor of a clean and hon- 
est administration of municipal affairs would not permit 
him to indulge in partisanship. As an evidence of the 
earnestness of the people of Chicago against the spoils 
system, it may be cited that in a recent county election, 
when the united trades and labor organizations sought the 
adoption of an excellent labor law, the measure received 
a less percentage of the total vote than did the civil ser- 
vice law at the recent elections. Organized labor repre- 
sents the largest united element in the city, yet it shrinks 
in numbers and influence when compared with the elements 
united in favor of enforcing Civil Service Reform. The 
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President of the County Board of Cook County has signified 
his intention of adopting the merit system in all county 
offices, but in order that the plan may be made more 
effective a bill is now before the Legislature, with every 
prospect of passing, making the civil service law appli- 
cable to county government as well as to municipalities. 
The political machine organizations in both parties fought 
desperately to defeat the adoption of the civil service law, 
only to find that the reform element is largely in the ma- 
jority whenever it asserts itself. It is fair to assume that 
Chicago will be a better-governed city during the next 
two years than it has ever been, and that the people will 
jealously guard the great victory they have won. 

The Chicago election was, we believe, the first occasion 
upon which American voters have had an opportunity to 
pass judgment upon the principle of Civil Service Reform. 
This fact gave to it an importance far greater than that 
attaching to any State election held last week. The results 
of these State elections may be very briefly summarized. 
In Rhode Island the Republican plurality was, if possible, 
even greater than a year ago; in Michigan it was little, if 
any, less; but in Wisconsin it altogether disappeared, anda 
Democratic member of the Supreme Court was re-elected. 
In Michigan alone was there any important difference in 
the party platforms. In that State the Democrats re-adopted 
their demand of last year for the free coinage of the present 
silver dollar, and, in the one district where a Congressman 
was to be elected (a successor to Senator Burrows), united 
with the Prohibitionists and Populists in support of a free- 
coinage Prohibition candidate. The result of the fusion 
in this district was the reduction of the Republican plurality 
from twelve thousand to less than two. In Wisconsin the 
Democratic platform was, as usual, explicitly against the 
further coinage of silver. In several other States there 
were municipal elections of considerable importance. In 


Massachusetts, Ohio, and Minnesota the liquor question - 


was at the front, and unprecedented majorities were polled 
in favor of license. No explanation for the unusual num- 
ber of saloon victories is at hand. So far as party politics 
are concerned, the Republicans seem to have maintained 
the ascendency gained last fall. 

The new Constitution of this State is very clear and 
explicit in its prohibition of gambling: ‘“ Nor shall any 
lottery or the sale of lottery tickets, pool-selling, book- 
making, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be author- 
ized or allowed within this State, and the Legislature shall 
pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses against any of 
the provisions of this section.” The Gray-Percy Racing 
Bill, which has just passed the Assembly of New York 
State, seems to us aimed rather to evade than to enforce 
this provision of the Constitution. Yet this remark would 
be palpably unjust if it were not materially qualified, The 
law prohibits all-night horse-racing, and so puts an end 
to one of the gross abuses connected with trials of speed. 
It also prohibits, if we understand its effect aright, all 
book-making, and so puts an end to another abuse and dis- 
courages so far the attendance of the professional gambler 
at such competitive trials of speed ; but we do not see that 
it provides specific penalties for book-making, as it ought 
to do. It does not give sanction to betting, but it provides 
that the only penalty for betting shall be the right of the 
loser to recover in a civil action the money waged, and this, 
it is needless to say, is practically no penalty at all. While 
we doubt the wisdom, and even the political righteousness, 
of so drastic a measure as the anti-gambling law introduced 
in the State of Illinois, which proposes to punish by fine 
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or imprisonment all betting of every description, it does 
seem to us within the province of the Legislature, under 
the Constitution as adopted, to prohibit such betting upon 
athletic, race-track, or county fair grounds. The provision of 
the Gray-Percy Racing Bill for the organization of corpora- 
tions with stock (which may be as low as $5 a share) for 
the purpose of promoting racing, its permission of pools 
to be won by the successful competitor, and its provision 
for a five per cent. tax on the gross receipts of race-tracks 
in connection with county fairs, when their combined effect 
is taken into consideration, appears to us adapted, if not 
intended, to stimulate, not merely horse racing, but horse- 
racing with some of the pernicious adjuncts which have 
usually attended this sport. We are not among the num- 
ber of those who consider that all horse-racing is neces- 
sarily cruel tothe horses and pernicious to the men, but 
certainly it ought to be in the power of men who believe 
in speed contests, and who do not believe in any form of 
gambling, to provide a measure which would guard the 
former from the evil influences of the latter more effectively 
than is done by the Gray-Percy Racing Dill. 


The New York Aehly, by the astonishing majority of 
seventy to three, has passed the (Conkling) bill submitting 
the question of the municipal ownership of street railways 
to the voters of New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo. Almost 
simultaneously the same body has passed a resolution pro- 
viding for an official investigation into the cost and capi- 
talization of the street railway lines of the State. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the corporation newspapers are more bitter 
in their denunciations of the resolution to investigate the 
profits of the street railroads than in those of the bill sub- 
mitting to the people the question of public ownership. In 
another part of this paper will be found an admirable article 
which indicates why the street railway corporations dread 
an investigation into their financial condition. The state- 
ment of the “ Engineering News,’’ quoted by our con- 
tributor, that the yearly profits of certain street-car lines 
equal their entire cost, seems a very probable one to New 
Yorkers who remember how the trial of Jacob Sharp and 
the “ boodle Aldermen ” brought out the confession that 
over $2,000,000 of bonds of the Broadway line were issued | 
on an equipment costing only $150,000. The high profit of 
the private corporations on watered securities is, however, 
not the strongest argument for municipal ownership of 
street-car lines. Were all the profits from the public 
franchises restored to the public, and present fares and 
present facilities maintained, public ownership would fail 
to discharge its chief mission. Public ownership is supreme- 
The 
evils of our tenement-house system cannot be effectively 
lessened so long as high fares and slow service force the 
working people to crowd together in the vicinity of the 
factories. -Most of the working people are now living six 
teen families to a lot, while within twenty-five miles of the 
center of this city there are sixteen lots for every family. 
They do not pay twelve dollars a month for their three- 
room quarters from the love of overcrowding and darkness 
and dirt, but because they cannot afford the two hours a 
day or the twenty cents a day it would cost each wage- 
earner in a family to go to and from the suburbs. So long 
as private corporations control the transit facilities, they 
must be conducted with the object of the greatest possible — 
private profit. Public control is essential if they are ever 
to be conducted with the object of the greatest possible 
public service. | 

& 

The New York Association for Improving the Condi- 

tion of the Poor has decided to adopt in this city the plan 
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for relieving the unemployed which was tried in Detroit, 
Mich., a year ago on the suggestion of Mayor Pingree. 
Mayor Pingree’s proposition was that the idle land about 
the city should be used to furnish employment for the idle 
hands. A call was issued for offers of vacant lots to be 
used for market-gardening purposes. ‘The response was lib- 
eral, several thousand acres being offered. ‘The Committee 
having charge of the project accepted, plowed and harrowed 
430 acres (about seven thousand city lots), and staked 
the land off in lots of from one-quarter to one-half an acre 
each. Three thousand persons applied for the opportunity 
to work, but the Committee, from lack of funds, was able to 
provide for only 945 families. To these it furnished potatoes, 
beans, and other seeds sufficient for planting their plot, 
and supervised the work that was done, giving instruction 
to those who knew nothing about gardening. The Com- 
mittee’s report upon the success of the experiment is ex- 
tremely encouraging. In brief, it reads as follows : 

‘* About nine-tenths of the pieces were well taken care of. The 
Committee estimates that the potato crop averaged about fifteen 
bushels per lot, which would give 14,175 bushels of potatoes alone. 
Large quantities of beans, turnips, and other vegetables were raised 
and daily consumed, of which there is no record, the whole being suffi- 
cient to keep the people from want and habits of idleness. The esti- 
mated value of the crops produced was $12,000 to $14,000. The 
entire cost to the Committee was about $3,600. The Committee 
finds that about one-third an acre is sufficient land for a family to raise 
enough potatoes to last them through the winter and furnish vegetables 
through the summer. The loss by theft was practically nothing. The 
experiment has clearly demonstrated that many of the destitute are 
ready and willing to work, and that a large number of these people 
can be supported by utilizing vacant land on the outskirts of the city ; 
and that the needy are thereby assisted without creating a demoraliza- 
tion in the habits of the people that gratuitous aid always entails.” 


We cannot wonder that the Committee, in submitting such 
a statement of fact, recalls with a certain pride the scorn- 
ful comment of a State agricultural paper when work on 
the vacant lots was begun. ‘“ The soil,’ said this expert, 
‘‘unstirred by cultivation for years, some of it filled up 
with clay from cellars, sewers, etc., is baked as hard as 
a rock. The fertilizers depended upon are the old tin 
cansand boots and shoes dumped upon the vacant lots, and 
the prospects are that there will be plenty of work for the 
unemployed—if that is what they are after—to grow a 
mighty small crop.” ‘It did not turn out so,” says the 
Committee. ‘On the contrary, and notwithstanding the 
drought of last summer, the result is that about a thou- 
sand families were enabled to pass through the winter with- 
out having recourse to the Poor Commission, and a large 
sum was thus saved to the taxpayers.” And, we may add, 
the unemployed were saved from demoralization. A gift 
of opportunity for self-support is the best possible charity. 


The strike has become a political engine in Belgium. 
Two years ago, readers of The Outlook will remember, a 
popular movement started in that country for a revision of 
the Constitution on the basis of universal suffrage. After 
a long discussion the Chambers were finally brought to 
definite action by the threat of a universal strike. The 


_Chambers yielded, but their concession fell short of uni- 


versal suffrage. The result of the first election was the 


return of thirty-four Socialists to the Parliament, but, in 


spite of this new and strong representation, the workingmen 
discovered that under the working of the new Constitution 
the Conservatives were able to definitely restrict their 
political authority. They are now demanding, in conse- 
quence, genuine universal suffrage for communal elections. 
At a Congress of the workingmen’s Socialist party, recently 
held in Brussels, more than five hundred delegates being 
in attendance, it was unanimously resolved to demand uni- 
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versal suffrage, and to secure the removal of the various 
restrictions which under the present system exclude voters. 
The present movement is an attempt to coerce the Cham- 
bers into granting what the workingmen demand. It 
began with a minor strike at Lige, which is rapidly extend- 
ing. Itis an unfortunate condition of things when the 
strike becomes a political measure, but it is still more un- 
fortunate when the governing classes do not recognize the 
demands of the majority, but endeavor, under the guise of 
a concession, to so restrict that concession as to make it 


practically valueless. 
& 


The industrial news from Europe consists largely of two 
complaints—want of work in the cities and low prices on 
the farms. These are, of course, merely two manifestations 
of the same evil. In the country districts the workingmen 
are their own employers, and when the prices of their prod- 
ucts fall they suffer, not by being put out of work, but by 
receiving less for their work. But in the cities they are 
almost exclusively the employees of other men. When 
prices fall, therefore, it is the employers whose pay is 
reduced, and these, to protect themselves, can more easily 
reduce work than reduce wages. In England, where 
nearly all the labor is in the cities, it is naturally the cry 
of the unemployed that is attracting universal attention. 
Nearly every trade reviewed in the last issue of the English 
‘‘ Labor Gazette ’’ reports an increased number of men out 
of work. The number of the unemployed reported by the 
trades-unions is only 8 per cent., but these unions constitute 
the ‘‘ aristocracy of labor,” and the best workmen are every- 
where the last to be thrown out of work. It is that great 
group of the population which Charles Booth has desig- 
nated as the “‘ casual Jaborers”’ which suffers most. During 
the best of times these men are often out of work, and 
during bad times they are generally out of work. For 
their normal condition there are clearly no remedies except 
moral and educational ones, but for their abnormal condi- 
tion there should be some remedy. The Committee on the 
Unemployed, however, has just made its first report, and 
reaches the conclusion that it has no remedy to suggest. 
This conclusion at this juncture is an exceptionally disap- 
pointing one, but it is perhaps as sensible a one as could be 
reached by a committee so steeped in monometallism as 


not to recognize that employers cannot give the same . 


amount of work at the old wages when the value of their 
products is falling. 

On the Continent, where industrial workers are in the 
minority and agricultural workers are in the majority, the 
question uppermost is the fall of prices. In Germany the 
leaders of the agrarian pirty have gone much further in 
their demands for State aid than has been dreamed of by 
our Farmers’ Alliance. Count Kanitz is urging that here- 
after the private importation of grain shall be prohibited ; 
that the Government shall be the sole importer ; and that 
it shall sell its stores at a price to be fixed by the executive, 
but never below the rate at which private cultivation in 
competent hands can go on and prosper. In other words, 
this plan would make the Emperor the regulator of prices 
of grain for the whole empire. He would be given the 
power to advance them as high as the agricultural party 
would like, or reduce them as low as the factory opera- 
tives would like. It had not before seemed to us that the 
young Emperor of Germany felt that there was any power 
that might not safely and wisely be intrusted to himself, 
but it appears that he is not quite prepared to have the 
Kanitz plan adopted. ‘Am I,” he is reported to have 
said, ‘to be the grand regrater of corn?” He is aware 
that the moment this responsibility is given him he will 
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have either the hatred of the country people because he does 
not make the prices high enough, or the hatred of the city 
people because he does not make them low enough. 


It is not likely that this Kanitz plan will be adopted ; 
the German peasantry will be thrown back upon bimetallism 
as the one means by which prices can be restored to their 
normal level. Within the past few weeks there has been 
increasing evidence that bimetallism is no longer an aca- 
demic question in the country districts of Germany. The 
rural aristocracy, including, of course, Prince Bismarck, 
stands with the peasantry on this question. The disas- 
trous fall in the price of their land during the past few 
years has often left them hardly enough to pay their mort- 
gages, whose value, of course, has not fallen. Last week 
the Prussian Landtag took action to expedite the consid- 
eration of Count von Mirbach’s proposal of an interna- 
tional conference. In France the outlook is similarly 
hopeful. A National Bimetallic League has just been 
formed in Paris, with ex-Premier Loubet as President and 


M. Magnin, Governor of the Bank of France, among its 


Vice-Presidents. In England, likewise, bimetallism is show- 
ing increased strength. Mr. Balfour, in his speech before 
the Bimetallic League at the Mansion House last week, 
stated his belief that the nations of Europe would not 
much longer consent to a continuance of the evils which 
legislation against silver had brought about. Mr. R. L. 
Everett, who presented the bimetallic resolutions adopted 
by Parliament a few weeks ago, writes to a relative in this 
country: ‘‘I believe that we are prepared in England, and 
in the House of Commons generally, to go a long way in 
restoring silver. Sir W. V. Harcourt, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is our difficulty, as the President is yours. 
I think the question is advancing fast here, under the cruel 
tuition of ever-falling prices.” This is the most encour- 
aging report regarding England that we have ever seen from 
a responsible source. If England is prepared to go as far 
as Mr. Everett believes, there is new hope for the approach- 
ing International Conference. The English colonists are 
more than ready for bimetallic action on the part of the 
mother country. India, of course, has always been ready, and 
Canada, with the exception of stagnant French Quebec, has 
for some time past been aroused upon this question. And 
now comes the news from Australia that all the Australasian 
colonies, excepting New South Wales and Queensland, 
have instructed their agents in London to urge upon the 
Cabinet the desirability of an early meeting of the Silver 
Conference. 

The ‘“ University Law Review” contains a very signifi- 
cant and suggestive article on legislation on the labor 
question. Voluntary arbitration it declares unsatisfactory. 
“It is only good advice,” and “good advice may mitigate 
and occasionally settle such controversies, but is quite as 
likely to irritate by rejection, and is wholly inadequate to 
the public need.” Compulsory arbitration it regards as 
impracticable and also unsatisfactory. It is impracticable 
because “the more intelligent of the leaders in labor 
organizations appear unwilling to accept any plan of arbi- 
tration with compulsion in acquiescence.” It is unsatis- 
factory because “‘arbitration is not in its nature founded 
on any principles of uniform and instinctive justice.” 
Therefore a series of decisions by arbitrators would estab- 
lish no precedents and settle no principles for the deter- 
mination of future controversies.’’ The article suggests a 
third remedy, more radical than either of these, and at the 
same time more simple. The suggestion is, so far as we 
know, quite new. We gladly report it here for discussion, 
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simply adding that the recent decisions of courts of equity 


in this country seem to prefigure and lead up to some such 
law as is here proposed: 


“ The next step, we trust, will be to discover that the existing courts 
of equity are adequate and ready prepared tribunals for this purpose ; 


and a short statute would be ample which should require that the 


regulations and dealings of every corporation enjoying a franchise 
from the State or Nation shall be just and fair, and that courts of 
equity shall have jurisdiction to enforce this rule by the ordinary pro- 
ceedings.” 

Such a law would recognize the fundamental principle for 
which The Outlook has for many years contended, that 
all questions arising between the great public corporations 
and their employees—and by public corporations we mean 
certainly all railroads and other carrying companies, and 
probably all mining companies—should be settled, not by 
a conflict between the employer and the employee, but by 
the decision of an impartial tribunal enforced as other de- 
cisions of law are enforced on the parties to the controversy. 


Mr. W. B. Shaw, who is rapidly winning a high place 
as an authority upon American statute law, presents, 
in a late number of the “ Review of Reviews,’ a sum- 
mary of what was done by the thirty-three Legislatures 
in session last winter. The survey is an encouraging one, 
especially in regard to moral and educational measures. 
The Rhode Island General Assembly on the first day of 
its session unanimously repealed the professed Anti-Pool 
Law of its predecessor, which legalized race-track gam- 
bling. Connecticut has passed an act against policy- 
playing. In New Jersey the agitation of two years ago 
has borne additional fruit in the passage of a Constitutional 
amendment against lotteries and gambling of every sort. 
In Kansas, likewise, a law giving efficacy to the Constitu- 
tional prohibition of lotteries was the first enacted by the 
present Legislature. This enactment will doubtless drive 
from Kansas City the fraudulent lottery companies to 
which we have several times called attention. Turning to 
educational matters, we find that in Pennsylvania the Leg- 
islature is considering a proposition to grant $500,000 to 
the University which bears the State’s name in order to 
make it a State institution on the plan already adopted in 
many of the progressive Western States. In West Vir-. 
ginia the first action of the Republican Legislature, accord- 
ing to the programme of the Speaker of the House of 
Delegates, will be providing six months’ schooling in- 
stead of four for the children of the State. In Minne- 
sota the Legislature is still wrestling with bills for the 
regulation of primary elections. In that State, Archbishop 
Ireland has recently brought before the people the moral 


importance of taking the nomination of candidates out of 


the control of the rings and placing it in the control of the 
rank and file of the people. The question of woman suf- 
frage has been prominently before several Legislatures in 
addition to those previously mentioned in these columns. 
In Oregon and in Nevada bills have been passed submit- 
ting the matter to the voters; in Massachusetts the propo- 


sition has failed. 


In Davenport, Ia.,a warm discussion is going on be- 
tween the Mayor of the city, who is attempting to inaugu- 
rate a system of license for prostitutes, and one of the 
physicians of the city, who claims to répresent, and we 
judge with good ground, the medical profession. He at 
least affirms that the Medical Society has passed a resolu- 
tion condemning this system from a medical point of view. 
He makes one suggestion which, so far as we know, is new, 
and it is this suggestion which leads us to call attention to 
the discussion in this paragraph. It is, in brief, that 
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houses of ill fame in which there are found cases of con- 
tagious diseases should be treated like other houses in 
which contagious disease isfound. ‘ Let,” he says, ‘ these 
contagious diseases be listed on the Board of Health 
cards and reported the same as diphtheria, and the 
house quarantined and placarded with a great scarlet card 
to serve as a-warning to the transgressor and a flagging 
signal to the patrol to carry the unfortunate leper without 
the gates of the city for humane treatment and attention.” 
To a medical inspection carried on in this way, and for 
this purpose, we think there would be no objection on the 
part of the reputable citizens. Probably the serious objec- 
tion would come from another class. 
In the death of David M. 
Stone, the veteran editor of 
the New York “ Journal of 
Commerce,” there closes the 
exemplary career of one sin- 
gularly faithfultoduty. He 
was a Connecticut boy. In 
his thirteenth year he was 
obliged to leave home to 
earn his own bread. He 
learned a trade, but he 
steadily improved his mind 
by constant reading and 
3 study. He then became a 
school-teacher, and Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, was 
one of his pupils. This was followed by a ten years’ con- 
nection with a Philadelphia commission house. In 1849 
he became actively interested in the New York ‘Journal 
of Commerce.” He was first known as ‘“ commercial 
editor,’’ but rose to the position of editor-in-chief and gen- 
eral manager, which he held for over thirty years. Though 
a conservative, Mr. Stone was always firmly against anything 
which would threaten the Union. For forty-four years he was 
an untiring worker on the paper, and so well did he know just 
how to do that work that, during this long time, he never 
had to take a vacation; indeed, for over thirty years he 
was never away from his office a whole day at a time, not 
even on a legal holiday. Yet Mr. Stone took continual 
rest in the most beneficial way both to himself and 
to others. He delighted in his Brooklyn garden and 
conservatories morning and evening. The grounds are 
exposed to the full view of passers, and the owner, when 
at home, was always ready to escort visitors about and 
point out the beauties of his eighteen thousand plants, 
the flowers from which were given away with a lavish hand. 
Exercise was also just as necessary to him. Until lately 
he would walk ten miles a day, was a skilled rider and 
driver, and believed in outdoor life in all its phases. 
He was a prominent member of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, where he had worshiped since its founda- 
tion, and where his attendance partook of the regularity 
which distinguished his attention to business affairs. 
Sunday afternoons he regularly lectured to the Sabbath- 
school children. His life afforded a noble example, because 
so consistently faithful—a fidelity doubled in influence by 
constant good humor. As Mr. Stone himself said, recently : 
“‘T take plenty of exercise, plenty of hard work, plenty of 
sleep, plenty of belief in God and the future, and, with an 
easy conscience, I find that what is the sundown of life 
with most men is to me as pleasant as the June days of 
my youth.” 


David M. Stone 


The testimonial exercises in honor of Samuel Francis 
Smith, the venerable author of ‘“‘ America,” held in Boston 
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National tribute. From Alabama, Illinois, Washington, 
Iowa, Wyoming, and other parts of the country came spon- 
taneous expressions of interest and congratulation. It is 
now sixty-three years since the words of what is, certainly 
at least more than any other, our National anthem were 
written. Dr. Smith, who is now eighty-six years of age, 
gave a most interesting account of the events which led to 
the production of the hymn. It was written on a scrap of 
paper in half an hour, and was first sung under Mr. Lowell 
Mason’s supervision at a Fourth of July children’s celebra- 
tion in the Park Street Church, Boston. Dr. Smith found 
the tune in a German music-book, and is still inclined to 
believe that it is German in origin. ‘‘ America” has been 
translated into Latin, Italian, Russian, French, and other 
languages. It is known wherever the American flag is 
seen. Appropriate addresses were made by Governor 
Greenhalge, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, ex-Governor 
Long, Colonel A. A. Pope, and others. The Outlook 
joins in the general expression of affection toward the 


author of the inspiring and patriotic lines, and con- 


gratulates him on being able to look back on such a long 
life of honorable service to his people and the common 


country. 
The complete exposure and the prompt arrest of Oscar 


Wilde on the charge of the Marquis of Queensberry cer- 
tainly ought, and probably will, bring to an end the career 
of this pretentious zesthete. The result of the breakdown 
of his libel suit against the Marquis of Queensberry will 
probably be his own conviction for infamous vice, but more 
is involved in the case than this, or we should not refer to 
it in these columns. It, on the one hand, pricks the bub- 
ble claims of those who assume that art is the savior of 
society, and that esthetic culture can take the place of 
moral virtue. On the other hand, it constitutes a concrete 
and conclusive condemnation of those who have been 
preaching in this country and abroad that morality and 
art have no relations to one another, and that an artist is 
exempted from the moral laws of the universe, and that to 
condemn him for violating them, whether in his personal 
practices or his art performances, is prudery and Puritan- 
ism. Religion has not, unfortunately, a monopoly of cant, 
and this cant of pseudo-art is only one degree less abhor- 
rent than that of Mawworm or Pecksniff. 


The situation in Cuba seems to be increasing in gravity; 


General Martinez Campos has been sent from Spain to 
quell the insurrection ; the financial aspect of the Cuban 
question is important, as the Spanish national debt is 
already very large, and the cost of putting down the Cuban 
rebellion will be great. Secretary of the Navy Herbert 
has sent orders to Admiral Kirkland to proceed with his 
war-ships to ports in Asiatic Turkey where the lives of 
Christians are believed to be in danger. M. Hanotaux, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, has replied in the 
French Senate to Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the 
House of Commons; he says that France demands a 
plain statement from England as to her intentions in the 
Upper Nile region, and that France opposes positively the 
pretensions of the Royal Niger Company to monopoly of 
trade in a vast region. The Chinese at Hai-Cheng are 
reported to have fired on a Japanese flag of truce; it would 
seem that the Chinese generals have not yet been informed 
of the armistice. The Extraordinary Grand Jury in New 
York City has indicted last year’s Park Commissioners 
on charges of having made contracts contrary to law; 
indictments are also found against Thomas J. Brady (ex- 
Superintendent of Buildings) and against four more police 
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officers. The Brooklyn trolley-cars have killed 106 per- 
sons in about two and a half years. 


Be 
The Spiritual Easter 


Easter is the anniversary of the most significant and 
sublime fact in human history; but it is more; it is alsoa 
witness to the most vital truth and a symbol of the most 
fruitful experience in human life. 

Even the casual and careless reader of Paul’s letters 
must be impressed by the apparently contradictory use he 
makes of death and life as metaphors. Man is ‘dead in 
trespasses and sins,” but he may also be “dead to sin;” 
he is “alive without the law,” but he may also be “‘ made 
to live with Christ.” The explanation of this apparently 
strange contradiction is to be found in Paul’s belief that 
man is himself a contradictory creature, made up of two 
men who are at war with each other. One is an animal 
man, a bundle of appetites and passions; the other is a 
divine man, equipped with conscience, reverence, faith, 
and love: one is a ‘child of wrath,” that is, the product 
of his own unregulated and selfish impulses; the other is 
a “child of God,” that is, a product of the Divine Spirit 
brooding in him a divine life. This animal man, fleshly 
man, natural man—this no-man Paul compares to a corpse 
chained to the other, the real, the living man, and he cries 
out, Who shall deliver me from this body of death? When 
he says “dead in sin,” he is thinking of this no-man; 
when he says “alive to righteousness,” he is thinking of 
this real, this spiritual man. When he says ‘alive with- 
out the law,” he is thinking of this no-man before the real, 
the spiritual man awoke to consciousness ; when he says 
‘¢ made to live with Christ,” he is thinking of this real, this 
spiritual man awakened to consciousness. | 

Add to this another significant fact in Paul’s writings, 
that he identifies the believer with Christ. He is one with 
Christ as the river Rhone is one with Lake Geneva, enter- 
ing it turbid to be clarified by abiding in it. It is Christ 
entering into his loyal disciple, companion, friend, that 
awakens the real man to life within him, and gives this real 
man power, and enables him to say, I can do all things 
through Him that strengtheneth me, and puts the no-man 
at his side to death, and then frees him from the corpse. 
Thus the life of Christ is more than a manifestation of 
divinity ; it is the manifestation of divinity in humanity ; 
it shows what the real, the divine man is. Thus, too, 
the resurrection of Christ is more than a mere historic 
fact ; it is that, but itis more. It is the symbol of a tran- 
scendent fact in spiritual life: it demonstrates the eternal 
truth that death, the fruit of sin and the last enemy of 
man, death, which is and always must be the fate and end of 
the no-man, has no power whatever over the spiritual, the 
real, the divine man. Death reduces the “ child of wrath”’ 
to ashes; but by the very process he emancipates the 
child of God.” 

Thus, death and resurrection are great historic facts ; - but 
they are also transcendent spiritual symbols. The Chris- 
tian’s life has its birth in an Easter day. The ancient fable 
of Antzus is reversed. When he touched the earth he was 
strong. This wrestler with himself, when he escapes from 
the earth and keeps in touch with the Christ, is strong. 
Then he throws this no-man, this child of his own ill- 
regulated passions, and slays him; and then, when this 
other and worse self is slain, then from the death-throes 
arises victorious the real, the spiritual, the divine man, with 
_ this exultant but strange shout upon his lips: I am cruci- 
fied with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
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live by the faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave 
himself to me. 

Only he who knows something of this experience has 
known Easter. | 


A Word about the Theater 


Mr. Speed’s comments on the character of the plays 
presented by the theaters of this city during the past win- 
ter, which appear in another column, express the conviction 
of a man who believes in the theater and in the dramatic 
profession; they have, therefore, the weight of a friendly 
utterance. Similar comments have been heard all winter, 
not among those who believe the theater to be inherently 
corrupting, but inthe clubs and among habitual patrons of 
the stage. The local stage has probably never sunk so low 
before in the history of the city; there have been weeks 
during the winter when in all the theaters of the city only 
one or two plays could be found which a man could invite 
a woman ‘o see without danger of insulting her. The stage 
has been given over to a dreary monotony of seduction and 
adultery. Even the toughened taste of the many who 
want to be amused and are indifferent to the morality of 
the means of entertainment has revolted against the entire 
surrender of the stage to one wearisome and revolting plot. 
Vulgarity and impurity have reigned supreme in an art 
whose masters have not only been great moralists, but 
great artists as well; men, that is, who have known that 
life has many interests, human nature many sources of 
action, and the drama an almost illimitable possibility of 
character, incident, wit, humor, pathos, and action. It is 
ridiculous to bring forward the old fallacy that art 
and morality have no connection; even if it were true, | 
there would be no relevancy in the discussion of the 
matter, for the very good reason that the wildest imagina-_ 
tion could not find anything in common between the 
plays of the winter and art. Some of these plays have 
been clever, but cleverness is not art; most of them have 
been vulgar beyond description. The public is getting 
tired of endless variations of one theme; the managers 
and play-writers must awake to the fact that illicit love has 
limitations of interest even for the coarse and vulgar; they 
are getting tired of it. It looks very much as if the play- 
wrights were endeavoring to conceal their lack of resources 
by pilfering ideas and situations from the French stage. 
We predict fame and fortune for the American writer who 
will give the stage a clean, wholesome, dramatic play which 
shall not insult the intelligence of those who see it nor 
defile their souls. As a friend of a true theater and of a 
drama which belongs to the arts, The Outlook urges all 
self-respecting people to stay at home until the managers 
introduce decency, variety, and a little art into the plays. 


Bimetallism in City and Country 


In reviewing the vote of the German Reichstag in favor 
of calling a Bimetallic Conference, we called attention to 
the fact that the division in the Reichstag was not between 
Radicals and Conservatives, but between country members 
and city members. Even the ultra Conservatives from the 
country districts favored the change to bimetallism ; even 
the revolutionary Socialists from the cities upheld the pres- 
ent system of monometallism. This sharp division between 
city and country has since been re-illustrated in Germany 
by the action of the General Assembly of Chambers of Com- 
merce. On the first day of its session this body adopted 


unanimously a resolution declaring the German gold mone- 
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tary system to be “unassailable,” and expressing regret 
that the Reichstag had adopted the bimetallic proposal. 
In England there is a similar division of sentiment. It is 
less sharp than in Germany, because the distinctively manu- 
facturing cities, Birmingham and Manchester, have suffered 
so heavily from the fall in prices that they are in the fore- 
front of the agitation for the recoinage of silver. But in 
the cities which are banking centers rather than manu- 
facturing centers Professor Mahaffy claimed all that a bi- 
metallist could claim for the strength of his party when he 
wrote last summer that while “every thinker is in favor 
of bimetallism of some sort,” ‘every business man” ‘is 
against it.”” In Parliament three-quarters of the bimetallic 
vote is from the representatives of agricultural constitu- 
encies. In our own country, as every one knows, there 
has been from the beginning the same division of sentiment. 

~The explanation of this contrast of sentiment between 
city and country that has most usually been given is the 
difference in their interests. The larger part of the creditor 
classes—holders of mortgages, bonds, and bank stocks 
—live in the cities, and the strength of their influence there 
and its absence in the country are said to account fully 
for the difference in popular sentiment. But this explana- 
tion does not explain the attitude of disinterested classes, 
which are in the majority in both city and country, nor 
does it even explain the attitude of all the interested classes 
in the cities. ‘The majority of active business men, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers are debtors, and were it obvi- 
ous to these that the money value of their property is fall- 
ing under gold monometallism, they would join with their 
fellow sufferers in the country in demanding bimetallism. 
But this is not obvious to them. All over the world the 
cities, and especially the large cities, are growing rapidly. 
In America they are growing by leaps and bounds. The 
consequence is that the value of most property, except 
during the last two years, has more than held its own. 
Outside such cities, on the other hand, population is in- 
creasing but slowly, and the decline in values has been 
forced upon the attention ofall. In Europe, where the rural 
population is absolutely stationary, this decline has been 
even more marked thanin America. In England the rental 
of landed property in 1880 was £51,000,000; in 1890 ithad 
fallen to £41,000,000. The property was the same as 
before ; the change that had taken place was the change 
in the value of money. In Holland, where there are no 
great cities rapidly becoming greater, this decline in the 
money value of property has extended to the entire real 
estate of the nation, both city and country. In 1880 the 
value of this real estate was officially estimated at $2,300,- 
000,000. In 1892 the Secretary of Finance stated that 
the decline in rents had been such that the value of 
the realty did not exceed $1,500,000,000. In our own 
country the better clearing of land, the better tilling of it, 
and the erection of better structures upon it keep aggre- 
gate values from declining at any such pace; but the 
value of individual pieces of property that have not been 
improved tells the same story. Upon this all observers 
are agreed. Take, for example, the report of the New 
York State Board of Assessors, made in 1890, when wheat 
was still selling at one dollar a bushel. Taking the coun- 
ties in their alphabetical order, it ran as follows: 


Albany County: “ There is a steady falling off of farm values.” 

Allegany County: “ The realty has considerably depreciated in the 
last three years, owing to the failure of oil lands and the general 
depreciation of farming lands.” 

Broome County: “ Outside the city of Binghamton, property has 
depreciated in value.” | 

Cattaraugis County: “This is purely a farming county, and, like 
all of its class, values have steadily depreciated, while assessed values 
have been generally maintained.” | 
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And so the comment ran throughout the entire list. All 
this, too, was before the sharp decline which has reduced 
the value of the leading farm products one-quarter all over 
the country, and (according to a report issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture lately) has reduced the aggregate 
value of farm animals from $2,400,000,000 in 1890 to 
$1,800,000,000 in 1895. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that through- 
out the rural districts, East and West, there is a growing 
conviction that ‘‘ something is the matter,” and a growing 
sense of wrong at the somewhat self-satisfied air with which 
certain defenders of gold monometallism pose as advocates 
of ‘honest money,’’ and, by implication if not directly, 
charge the farmers with wishing to give an artificial value 
to their property by “‘ cheap money.” 

We believe the remedy for this decline in prices is bi- 
metallism. What remedy does the monometallist propose? 


For Information Only 


It may help our readers to have a brief analytical state- 
ment of the various methods which have been, and are at 
present, employed in this country for dealing with the 
liquor traffic. 

1. Free and unrestricted sale of liquor. This was the 
original method everywhere. We do not know of any civ- 
ilized community in which such free and unrestricted sale 
of liquor is now permitted. 

2, A tax levied upon all places where liquor is sold, and 
made high enough to reduce somewhat the number of 
places. This was the first method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. It is now popularly known as the Ohio plan, 
because the plan is pursued in that State. A high tax has 
the effect to reduce the number of saloons, and thus to 
reduce, if not the amount of drinking and drunkenness, 
at least the diffusion of drinking and drunkenness. Many 
a man who will step into a saloon next door for his 
drink will not walk five blocks to get one. A few large 


saloons are less a social curse to a community than are a 


great many small ones. 

3. The license system. This is the system most in 
vogue in the United States. Under this system a special 
Board is appointed, or elected, who have large discretion 
to determine how many may sell, who may sell, in what 
localities, and under what conditions. This system thus 
imposes some restrictions not imposed by a mere tax system, 
but it forces the liquor traffic into politics, and makes it 
the interest of all liquor-dealers to combine in order to 
secure the election, not merely of an Excise Board, but 
also of the man, whoever he may be, who appoints the 
Excise Board, and also of the man who enforces the re- 
strictions which the Excise Board imposes. Thus far the 
evils of the excise system have, on the whole, more than 
counteracted the advantages. 

4. The Gothenburg or Norwegian system. Under this 
system a corporation is organized in each locality. An 
exclusive right to sell liquor is given to this corporation. 
It is not allowed to make more profit than a moderate 
interest on the investment. All profits beyond go to the 
State, and part of them to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of temperance coffee-houses. The object of this sys- 
tem is to eliminate as far as possible private profit from 
the liquor traffic. Under this system—applied only to 
spirituous liquors—dram-drinking in Norway has been 
reduced from one-half to two-thirds; but beer-drinking, 
which was not brought under the system, has increased in 
amount, and the beer has increased in strength, so that 
now the Norwegian temperance reformers are agitating to 
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secure an amendment of the law which will give exclusive 
right to sell beer and wine, as well as spirits, to the non- 
profit-making corporation. 

5. The Dispensary system. This has been adopted in 
South Carolina. Under this system all private profit has 
been eliminated, the State alone selling intoxicating liquors 
of every description. No liquor is sold to be drunk on 
the premises; thus the saloon is also eliminated. The 
experiment has been tried for too short a time and under 
circumstances too adverse to justify any trustworthy judg- 
ment as to its results. So far as statistics are available, they 
indicate a great reduction of drunkenness and disorder. 

6. Local Option. Under this system each community is 
given power to determine for itself whether it will allow 
saloons or not. In some cises this power is conferred 
upon the county, in others upon the township, and it is 
now proposed to make the unit still smaller, and give the 
power to each ward in the cities, or to each election district 
throughout the State. This is the method adopted in 
the greater part of New England, in much the greater 
part of the South, in many parts of the West, and is 
the method for which temperance reformers are agitating 
in Great Britain. It has the disadvantage that the tem- 
perance work of one community may be partially neutral- 
ized by exceptional facilities for drinking given by the 
neighboring community, but it has some great advantages. 
It recognizes two fundamental facts: First, that no law in 
a free community is effective except as there is public 
sentiment in the community to enforce it; and, second, 
that no one method of dealing with the saloon is equally 
applicable for all communities. Of course local option may 
be incorporated with, or added to, either the tax or the 
license system. Or it may be applied in any State in con- 
nection with either the dispensary or the Gothenburg system. 

7. Prohibition. The object of prohibition is to forbid 
all sale of every kind of intoxicating liquor which the pur- 
chaser intends to use as a beverage. This prohibition is 
enacted in the first place by the Legislature, then, if pos- 
sible, incorporated into the Constitution, and finally it is 
desired to embody it in the Federal Constitution, so as to 
extend it over the whole Nation. We are opposed to this 
method, because we do not believe that it is either the right 
of the people of one part of the State, nor within their power, 
to determine what liquors may be sold in another part of 
the State. 

In the present condition of public sentiment in this coun- 
try a tax system adopted by the State, with local option for 
each community to adopt prohibition, the Gothenburg 
system, or the Dispensary system, appears to us the best 
solution of the difficult legal-temperance question. 


A Lenten Thought 
The Open Door 


There is something in the world that is more powerful 
than sin, and that is righteousness ; there is something 
deeper than the alienation and sorrow which sin brings, 
and that is love. While the son was in the far country, 
corrupt and lost to himself, purity and truth were supreme 
in the distant and forgotten home; while the sin of the 
son threw its shadow over the father’s heart, that heart was 
full of love. The intensity of its suffering was the measure 
of the love it bore the child who inflicted that suffering. 
So the anguish of Calvary is not only the measure of the 
awful reach and power of sin, but also of the immeasurable 
reach and sovereign power of God’s love for men. 
blackest shadow rests on Calvary, and the brightest light 
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shines from it; for after the terrible death comes the glori- 
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ous resurrection. It is life, not death, which is triumphant ; 
it is righteousness, not sin, which is eternal. 
the wandering, the door stands always open for the repent- 
ant son; however black the offense, the cleansing power 
of love always surpasses it. It is God who reigns in the 
world, not the.devil; and it is goodness which abides, 
not evil. After Calvary comes Easter! The spirit and the 
nature of the father remain unchanged; it is the son who 
has taken himself beyond the influence of that spirit and 
the protection of that nature. He has closed the roads 
of communication between himself and his father ; he has 
banished himself. The love that was once his is still his, 
but he will no longer receive it. But he needs only to turn 
homeward and it does not wait for his coming; it runs 
forth to meet him while he is still afar off. Righteousness 


reigns supreme in that home, cod sin can find no place — 


there; therefore the son must leave his sin utterly and for- 
ever behind him, It is sometimes said that the thought 
of God which emphasizes love as fundamental and law as 
secondary involves a certain dangerous laxity; but love is 
more exacting than law. Jaw commands obedience; love 
demands the absolute effacement of the thing that makes 
disobedience possible. It is gloriously inexorable and 
relentless in its claims; it is content with nothing less than 
perfect whiteness. The divine love sees the very highest 
possibilities in a human soul, and does not hesitate to send 
anguish and suffering if by these means the supreme end 
may be achieved. It is infinite mercy that scourges the 
sinner ; it is the father’s love that surrenders the son to 
the swine until he comes to himself once more. 
is as deep and deathless in those terrible days of debase- 
ment and loneliness as in that blessed hour when it sees 
the penitent a long way off and comes swiftly forth to par- 
don and purify. The son does not know it, but, however 
far he may have wandered, the door is always open for his 


return. 
Be 


Editorial Notes 


—It was said of a certain great theologian that he made it possible 
for a half-dozen small reputations to be made by allowing a few unim- 
portant errors to be discovered in his works. It appears to be one of 


‘Dr. Parkhurst’s functions to furnish the opportunity of bringing to 


the knowledge of the public absolutely unknown men in the New 
York Presbytery. | 

—The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., of the First Congregational 
Church of Montclair, N. J.,and of The Outlook, has been asked to 
supply for the summer months the pulpit of the late Dr. Dale’s 
church in Birmingham, England (the Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Church). It is probable that Dr. Bradford will this year take part in 
the Grindelwald Conference. 

—It is a pleasure to recognize and commend the artistic excellence 
of the illustrative work which the “ Churchman” has been doing of 
late in its presentation of landscapes and localities in the Holy Land. 
Such a reproduction as that of the Garden of Gethsemane in the 
issue of April 6 is distinctly creditable to American journalism, and 
marks the advance which has been made towards mechanical perfec- 
tion in the weekly newspapers. 

—Thousands of men and women in this country who have been 
stimulated, refreshed, and helped by Carlyle cannot be indifferent to 
the fate of the house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, in which the great 
writer lived from 1834 to the day of his death in 1881, and with which 
the work, the friendships, and the talk of his later years were so inti- 
mately associated. This house, to which so many Americans have 
gone in a true pilgrim spirit, is now in a state of dilapidation, and it is 
proposed to purchase it and put in it a collection of Carlyle memorials. 
An English committee of the highest position and character has been 
organized to raise a fund in that country, and a representative Ameri- 
can committee is co-operating with it. A good deal of interest has 
already been manifested in the effort, and subscriptions of any sums 
are urgently solicited by the committee, and may be sent to Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the treasurer of the committee, at Wall and Broad 
Streets, in this city. | , 
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An English Easter in Jerusalem 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


(Ey EAR by year the winter trip to Egypt and 

Palestine becomes more attractive. This 
is proved by the increasingly large num- 
bers of tourists who are seen in Jerusa- 
lem during Holy Week ; indeed, it seems 
to be the aim of the majority of the travel- 
ers in the Orient to endeavor to spend 
this week in the ‘“‘ City of the Great King,” and it is unnec- 
essary to say that,every pilgrim has a like aim. J)uring 
that time, therefore, the hotels, inns, monasteries, con- 
vents, and lodging-houses are crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion, while on Olivet and the other heights may be seen 
the white tents of many a camping party, finding there for 
the most part better board and beds than may be obtained 
within the walls. The system by which one travels in 
Syria, in true caravan style, is so genuinely a part of the 
customs of the country, and yet has been so well adapted 
to the needs of modern comfort, that tourists look back 
upon their pilgrimages from Jerusalem to Damascus and 


 Ba’albek and Beirfit as being perhaps the most comfort- 


able as well as the most interesting period of their winter 
in the Orient. 

Holy Week spent in the Holy City means much, and not 
in religious import alone. The study of the throngs in 
Jerusalem at that time would in itself repay the traveler, no 
matter how non-religiously-minded he might be. At Easter 
one sees there a vast crowd made up of the mingling of 
twenty races. Chief of all are, not Christians nor Jews, 
but Turks. Think of the need of guarding the door of a 
Christian church by Turkish soldiers! One’s first feeling 
of repugnance is never overcome, but to that first feeling 
there succeeds a stronger one, namely, the chagrin, motti- 
fication, and shame at finding the real need of this Islamite 
guard. As is well known, the number of Christian bodies 
meeting here, at Easter-time especially, is remarkable. 
They all claim the right to hold services in the Sepulcher 
Church, and thus it is that at four o’clock there will be an 
Abyssinian mass (of all others the Abyssinians are the 
most devoted in their reverence for the Sepulcher) ; at five 
o’clock there will be a Coptic mass, at six o’clock an 
Armenian, at seven o’clock a Greek, at eight o’clock a 
Latin, and so on. Now, these Copts and Armenians and 
Greeks and Russians and Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
and Lutherans and other Protestants do not love each 
other any too well; indeed, disgraceful brawls have suc- 
ceeded as disgraceful wordy quarrels right alongside the 
tomb of the Lord of love! When we comment upon the 
‘“‘unspeakable Turk” and his outrages in Armenia and 
elsewhere, we undoubtedly are moved by righteous indig- 
nation. Let us not, however, arrogate to ourselves the right 
to judge him entirely until we remove from his sight that 
spectacle of intersectarian warfare among Christians which 
not only denies the very essence of the religion we profess, 
but which does more than anything else to prevent that 
religion from obtaining a hold in Mohammedan lands. 

Turning from Turks to Christians, we are pretty sure to 
see a company of Greek priests in their black robes and 
high caps. More than any other people, the Greeks and 
the Russians have come to be represented in Palestine. 
Their monasteries are certainly the most remarkable of 
any, not only in numbers of monks, not only in a natural 
aptitude to Oriental customs, but also in the fact that these 


religious houses are strongly allied with the political powers 


that be. Every Russian monastery is as much of a for- 
tress as it can be made, and every Russian monk as much 
of a soldier as is compatible with his sacred calling. State 
and Church are indissolubly united under the Czar, and, 
should the Romanoffs ever reign at Constantinople, their 
domination of Syria would have been made easy by the 
present propaganda. 

In the court of the Sepulcher Church are to be seen at 
all times not only Roman Catholic priests and pilgrims, 
but also Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, Albanians, Cypri- 


ots, Syrians, Nestorians, and others about whom to us 
Westerns there is a general family likeness. The most 
marked people in the Square, however, are the Jews. 
Their personal habits are rarely quite civilized, and their 
houses, or rather hovels, are disgustingly filthy. An irre- 
sistible desire takes hold of the traveler, as he sees the 


Jews wasting time at their Wailing-Place, to set them to 


work to clean up their quarters. It is strange that the 
vast number of intelligent and educated Israelites should 
apparently have no representatives in Jerusalem. 

Back of us rises the strong, simple architecture of the 
Sepulcher Church, a reminder of the heroic age of Godfrey 
de Bouillon. The Romanesque vaultings and towers are a 
wonderful contrast to the Oriental scene below. In no 
church in the world are the ceremonies of Easter kept 
up with such varied circumstance, in no church is there 
a convergence of Easter rituals in so many languages. 
Once inside the building the tourist is shown a great num- 
ber of sacred (?) places, which are generally decked out in 
much tinsel and toy adornment. One of these sights 
is quite enough, and few care to repeat the process, 
although there is many an opportunity in Palestine. The 
sepulcher of our Lord, however, is quite another matter. 
Treatises have been written for and against the probability 
that this is the exact spot of the tomb. It must be said, 


however, that the arguments for the probability are stronger 


than those against it. 

To us Protestants the most important and solemn event 
of Holy Week is that which takes place on the evening of 
Maundy-Thursday, the Thursday preceding Easter. On the 
night in which our Lord was betrayed, he took his disciples 
into a ‘‘large upper room furnished” and there ate the 
Passover with them. In like manner, and in loving mem- 
ory of that first communion, the Protestants gather at 
night in an “‘ upper room ”—the English Church—and there 
celebrate their Lord’s Supper. Like him who instituted it, 
‘‘with desire’’ have they desired to eat this Passover. 
What religious ceremony could be more truly simple, or more 
completely profound ? Thetime; the lights burning low; a 
faint strain of music coming from afar off over the house- 
tops of thecity ; the night, which had enfolded us like a gar- 
ment but was now being slowly dissipated by the rising 
moon; the place—so exactly like what that other place 
must have been; and the circumstances—in a hostile, 
dirty, yet infinitely sacred city, the wanderer surrounded 
by a little band of those of like language, institutions, 
customs, and religious faith with himself—all these things 
combine to move him as never before. What a new and 
deathlessly vivid meaning comes then and there with the 
familiar ante-communion hymn: 


Bread of the world, in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul, in mercy shed, 

By whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in whose death our sins are dead. 


Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed, 
And be Thy feast to us the token 
That by Thy grace our souls are fed. 


The Supper being ended, the entire congregation rises 
and forms into procession, moving quietly through the now 
silent streets. It is very late, and only a dim light here 
and there at some upper window is seen. The streets are 
lit, however, by the glorious moon, and the buildings throw 
strangely black shadows across our way. The Christian 
quarter and then the Muslim quarter are traversed, and 
we pass through the walls at St.-Stephen’s Gate. The 
guard never so much as asks us why. Many Holy Thurs- 
day evenings have taught him why. Across the gully 
we go, and up the hillside of Olivet, until we come to a 
garden wall, gleaming and, ghostlike in the moonlight. 
It is the Garden of Gethsemane! Of this we can be much 
surer than that the Sepulcher Church stands over the spot 
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where our Lord lay. The garden is nota greatone ; some 
of its venerable olives are still large, others are broken 
down; there is, perhaps, not overmuch in nature that 
attracts; but to us, on such a night and in such a place, 
the feeling of what once was overcomes every other. We 
may be on the very ground whereon Christ once stood— 
where he knelt and spoke the immortal ‘‘ Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” Instinctively all the people have 
dropped on their knees in silent prayer. Who of them does 
not think wholly of Him who agonized there? Who can 
keep back the tears? Some are even prostrate, and kiss 
the rocky soil. There is an hour’s silence, only broken by 
sighs and sobs. Then, after such a prelude, is heard the 
low, quiet voice of the pastor speaking humbly and briefly, 
as becomes such a place. The German pastor also speaks, 
for his flock has joined ours. Some one starts, softly, 
‘‘ There is a green hill,” then “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” 
and ‘‘ When I behold the wondrous Cross.” Everybody 
sings, but sings softly. Then a German begins “ O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden,” “ Wem in Leidenstagen,”’ and “ O 
Jesu Christ, mein schonstes Licht,” and we all try to sing 
these hymns, too, those of us not familiar with the German 
words perhaps remembering the English translation. But 
somehow there is not much impulse to sing or to speak, 
but only to think, to meditate, and to pray. This garden 
and this mountain, forever consecrated by Him who plead 
and suffered there, are transfigured in our eyes, even as 
the moon has transfigured them before our physical sight. 
We linger in a place for which no other time—not that of 
the next day when the crucifixion shall be held up again 
before the world, nor of Easter Day itself, with its glad 
rejoicings because Christ is risen—can mean for us 
what the night of Holy Thursday means; nor can the 
other ceremonies and celebrations be held in places so 
authentic. At last, by little groups here and there, the 
congregation begins to disperse. It seems but a moment 
ago that we entered the garden, but so strong has been 
the spell of prayer and circumstance upon us that nearly 
the whole night has passed, and already there are faint 
indications of the coming day. 

Slowly and sorrowfully we finally decide to go. Still 
with the spell of the place upon us, we pass from it, down 
the hill, through the gate, and into the city. It was all 
light outside; it is all dark here, for the moon has sunk, 
and the shadows from the walls now completely envelop 
the streets in gloom. As we carefully thread our way 
through those streets, from behind the walls of a mosque 
suddenly comes a jangling and clanging of drums and 
cymbals, and there is the noise of feet swiftly moving. It 
is a Dervish mosque, and we remember that it is Friday 
morning—the Mohammedan Sabbath. 

What words can do justice to Good Friday impressions? 
The ‘‘ Miserere’”’ may be more mournful than ever, the 
church services more impressive, yet there is a service 
always more impressive sti'l. It is when the visitor 
seeks out the spot which in his own mind he believes was 
‘the place which is called The Skull,” where Christ was 
crucified between two thieves. The “Calvary” shown 
to us has many claims to authenticity. Standing there, 
between the sixth and the ninth hour, when all the 
sky was once covered with darkness, and now is, appropfi- 
ately enough, gray and lowering, there steals upon the soul 
a sense of world devastation as one looks upon this mod- 
ern and horribly travestied Jerusalem, calling still for vica- 
rious sufferings. Just over the Crusaders’ Walls, in front 
of us, rises the Mosque of Omar, occupying the site of the 
Temple whose veil was rent in twain. About us is the 
earth which quaked and the tombs which were opened. 
Here we are, after pen ef of waiting, viewing the Holy City, 
yet what an unholy city! 

When the early dawn of Easter Day comes, however, it 
seems as if we had never truly felt its meaning before, no 
matter how all nature may have given purest poetry to the 
idea amid country scenes in Europe or in our own land. 
With thousands of other pilgrims, we hurry to that new tomb 
which Joseph of Arimathza ‘‘ had hewn out in the rock.” 
The Sepulcher Church is crowded well-nigh beyond belief, 
and its court is the scene of the most marvelous Easter 
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assemblage the world contains. Those who cannot compel — 


entrance to the sacred edifice kneel outside, and thus the 
words ae the preacher for the day are doubly realized, 


‘‘Come, see the place where the Lord lay. ... And 


behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they came 
and took hold of his feet, and worshiped him.”’ Later in the 
day the pilgrims betake themselves to Olivet, now daily 
greener in its spring dress, but whose scattered and stunted 
trees are always a shade less green than our fancy has 


depicted. About us therearea few cultivable patches filled — 


with young grain, but even these fields are fuller of stones 
than of blades. The strata are continually peering out. 
Yet, barren as is Olivet, itis the great satisfaction of Judea. 
However other things may have changed, including the 
verdure of the Mount of Olives, we know that its geography 
and the situation of Jerusalem cannot have altered since 
the time of our Lord. As one looks down from the sum- 
mit, no matter how mean the city, nor how repugnant its 
life, no matter how much disillusionized our previous pre}- 
udices, there is still for us in this sight, seen in the sunset 
of Easter Day, a vision of the new Jerusalem, ‘“ coming 
down out of heaven from God, made ready as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” 


In a Garden at Easter 
By Mary A. Lathbury 


My lilies, led in white processional,— 
My acolytes beside the garden wall,— 
Were swinging censers full of sweets to all 
When June was here. 
They wrought their white and gold with joy of living, 
They gave themselves for very love of giving ; 
They waked, and lived, and slept, and felt no fear. 


They slept as children sleep—in dreamless rest— 
When the light fades along the quiet west, 
And the All-Mother folds them to her breast 
With lullabies. 
A flash of wings—an early bluebird calling— 
And now, their robes of night around them falling, 
All dressed in tender green, the lilies rise! 


My Lord within a silent garden lay. 
The rock closed round, relentless, cold, and gray. 
And still flowed on the warm, sweet tide of day, 
The starry night. 
Till life unfolded in the narrow prison 
Swifter than dawn, and, lo, the Lord had risen, 
And his white angels filled the tomb with light! 


My soul, fear not God’s holy night that flows 
Out of his heaven o’er thy garden close. 
Day goeth away; his shadows bring repose ; 
Then breaks the morn, 
When, from the foldings of the night upspringing, 
Clothed with the day, thou shalt hear angels singing 
In sweet processional, “4 child is born /” 


Easter at Chartres 
By Alfred Raymond 


We were a trifle tired of Paris, Jim andI. We had 
spent the fall and winter pleasantly enough, to be sure, 
working in ateliers and mixing mildly in the giddy whirl of 
society which eddies about in small circles in the Ameri- 
can colony of the Quartier Latin. We had just passed 
through the peculiarly trying ordeal of examinations for 
admission to the Ecole des Beaux Arts—no one can appre- 
ciate it who has not tried them—and, though no official 
results had been posted, we were intuitively sure that we 
had passed with credit; hence our holiday state of mind, 
the longing for a change, if only for a day, and the desire 
to get out of Paris. An additional incentive lay in the 
fact that George Walker, an old friend of ours, had reached 
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Paris a week before, at the end of a three months’ archi- 
tectural trip in Italy, and intended soon to sail for home, 
having seen of France only Paris, Versailles, and what 
glimpses of low tile roofs and old churches he could catch 
from a car window. 

We three were sitting in a restaurant one evening, lei- 
surely partaking of an excellent dinner upon our return 
from the Versailles trip above mentioned. 

‘“‘ Say, boys, let’s spend Easter Day at Chartres!” said 
I, rather proud of my bright idea; for Jim is usually the 
one to propose things, and I am always forced to follow 
them, because they are generally good propositions. 

“*T should like to see Chartres above all things,” re- 
sponded George, “and Sunday is my only chance. But 
{ had counted upon hearing some fine music and services 
in Paris on that great day. | 

“Qh pshaw !” interrupted the enthusiastic Jim, “you 
can hear fine music any time in other places, but this is 
your only chance to see Chartres and the Cathedral and 
those stained-glass windows—why, they are the most stun- 
ning things you ever dreamed of! And then the town 
itself is as interesting as can be, with the old gate and the 
‘‘ Fish” house, and the Queen’s Staircase tower and the 
old village near by; and the Roquefort cheese is just 
heavenly—though it don’t look it !” 

“Well,” said George, who is quite as enthusiastic but 
not so impetuous as Jim, * I think we had best go to Chartres, 
after what you have said about the stained glass and ihe 
cheese, though I shall sadly miss the music at St. Eustache 
and the Madeleine. However, I think the old Cathedral, 
with the two spires which don't match, has the stronger 
attraction for me.” 

** Don’t match! Why, man, you just wait till you see 
them !”’ burst out Jim. “ Why— 

“Hold on, Jim! For goodness’ sake don’t tell him 
everything in a breath—leave something for him to find 
out for himself, or the charm will be gone,” interrupted I. 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” Jim reluctantly ad- 
mitted. 

You see, Jim and I had spent four days in Chartres the 
previous summer ; had explored the old place in every nook 
and corner; knew the dear old Cathedral by heart; had 
followed the sacristan up the winding stairs, along the 
parapet balcony over the flying buttresses; had walked 
between the vaulting and the copper roof, inspected the 
older tower, and had climbed to the staging in the later 
tower just in time to assist him in ringing the big bells for 
noon. When people have been through such experiences, 
is it not human nature for them to feel connected with the 
place and anxious to show it off? 

It was decided then, without further discussion, that we 
take an early train on Easter Sunday for Chartres, and 
- spend the day there, returning the same night to Paris. 

At eleven o’clock, on the most perfect Sunday morning 
I remember ever to have seen, we three alighted from the 
train after a pleasant two hours’ ride, and, stopping for a 
moment at the hotel to leave our overcoats and the camera 
—for we knew several delightful bits, photographs of which 
do not exist—we followed the stream of neatly dressed 
white-capped and blue-bloused peasants to the Cathedral. 

Why is it that one instinctively looks upward upon enter- 
ing a cathedral? It cannot be from any professional curi- 
osity about clerestory or vaulting, because the non-profes- 
sional visitor invariably raises his eyes also. To my 
thinking, it is the influence and atmosphere of the place. 
One quickly feels the effect of this masterpiece of earnest 
artists and builders, who builded better than they knew, 
moved by a common inspiration to express in stone and 
glass a grand conception—to erect upon earth a fit temple 
for the living God. This unity of purpose to attain one 
great consummation—each worker striving in his own 
proper way, according to his own genius, with results 
widely different from those of his fellow, but with the same 
single devotion to the main end, with the same determina- 
tion to do the very best in his power—this is the secret of 
the Gothic cathedral’s influence ; this it is that reconciles 
_ Naive uncouth efforts of the Romanesque with finished, 
graceful results of Late Gothic adjoining, and prevents 
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anachronistic incongruity between these and the vigorous 


beginnings of Early Renaissance which may make their 
appearance in choir-screen or furniture ; this is the great 
diapason which blends the varying parts into one grand 
overwhelming choral of praise. In fine, it may be summed 
up as many means, used by widely different personalities, 
with various degrees of genius, but always in solemn sin- 
cerity, to carry out one great idea; and one is always 
impressed by this influence, because of the sympathy for 
man and admiration for man’s earnest effort inherent in 
man. 

So it was that our eyes turned heavenward upon enter- 
ing, and a thrill of ecstasy ran through us, like an invoca- 
tion to the service which was to follow. 

Indeed, the service had already commenced, and nave, 
aisles, transept, even choir, were filled with worshipers. 
The prosperous dvurgeoisie in their best clothes, looking 
consequently very stiff and uncomfortable ; a fair sprink- 
ling of the aristocracy of Chartres, with some show of 
Easter millinery; but, best and most numerous of all, the 
sun-browned peasantry in spotless white caps and fresh 
clean blouses—a more fitting congregation for such a ser- 
vice and such a place could not be. The choir was filled 
with singers, choristers in red and lace, an orchestra; 
beyond them and on both sides sat the clergy in the dark 
carved-wood stalls; still further on, the officiating priests 
and deacons before the high altar in robes of gold; and to 
the left, upon his canopied throne of state, sat the bishop. 

We stood for a while near one of the great piers of the 
transept feasting upon this scene so wonderful in form, 
color, and music, and the great congregation all engaged 
in one common act of worship ; then, impelled by restless- 
ness, or perhaps by the ominous chink of the collection- 
purse circulated by a venerable priest, with his majesty 
the beadle as escort, we moved noiselessly around into the 
apse, and halted at a pier near the marvelous sculptured 
stone choir-screen. This exquisite bit of workmanship 
completely hid the ugly marble veneering with which the 
execrable taste of a later generation has disfigured the 
interior, and a quaint, rich doorway framed in the only 
glimpse we could catch of the choir—a glimpse that showed 
two or three venerable canons in their carved oaken seats, 
and a group of red choristers singing away like robins. 
Suddenly we were startled and thrilled with a deeper emo- 
tion than any yet felt. A blast of silver trumpets, followed 
by a burst of melody from organ, orchestra, and full choir, 
and the grand Te Deum ascended from a hundred joyous 
souls, an overwhelming anthem of praise which had, as it 
were, broken forth from swelling hearts no longer able to 
contain it, and soared upward to besiege the very throne 
of God. It spoke of Love, Hope, Joy, exulting in the 
Resurrection ; and, as if to complete and glorify this cele- 
bration of the Supreme Victory, the sun smiled through 
the high windows of the apse, aslant priest and clergy, 
bishop and chorister, pierced the clouds of smoking in- 
cense, and transfigured all with gold and royal purple. I 
felt George’s grasp tighten upon my arm; | heard Jim 
draw a deep breath, but none of us moved or spoke. 
What we felt was too deep for words; what we had seen 
was like a holy vision of revelation ; Christ had risen be- 
fore our very eyes, and we were rapt in the glory of his rising. 

The Te Deum ceased ; chanted antiphonal responses took 
its place ; then all was hushed, and only the tinkling bell 
announced the mystery of the Holy Sacrament; then a 
moment of silence most profound, followed by the confusion 
of rising congregation and the creak of chairs. The Mass 
was at an end. 

We wandered quietly about, not to disturb those still 
upon their knees—for offices were still being chanted ; 
examined the exquisite details of the choir-screen, every 
inch of which is adorned with rich and delicate carvings 
lavishly wrought by the masters in the very exuberance of 
their art; took George to different coigns of vantage to 
obtain fine views of vaulting, the contrast of light and 
shadow, and the grand perspective of nave and triforium ; 
then we left the cool shade of the interior and issued forth 
into the bright, warm sunshine. 

‘IT don’t think I possess what you would call a religious 
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nature,” said George, quietly, ‘‘but I never had such an 
experience in all my life, and I shall never forget it as long 
as I live !” 


‘‘Wasn’t it fine?” ejaculated Jim. ‘It made a fellow 


feel horribly bad and then awfully good. My gracious!’ 


I’m all stirred up. I’d like to shake the cathedral, or 


somebody, hard.” 

He did, and I bore it as patiently as I could. ‘“ But it 
was too fine to talk about. Let’s do something vigorous ; 
let’s run!” continued Jim, 

We hurried at a brisk trot back to the hotel, got our 
traps, and set forth on our wanderings through the town. 
We took a camera shot at a curious little church balanced 
on the hillside, clinging securely in place with its quaint 
old arm of a buttress, and growing gray and moss-covered 
with time; inside, a baptism was going on, with priest, 
sponsors, candle, and book, and the poor struggling, wail- 
ing infant, wondering no doubt at the strange world it had 
just entered, and vainly protesting at the incomprehensible 
fuss that was being made over it! ‘Then we traversed up 
and down hill the quaint old streets, where the houses pro- 
jected story over story upon carved wooden brackets until 
at the top they leaned rheumatically though sociably to- 
gether, like granddams to gossip of past centuries. Per- 
haps they were making bitter comments upon the smart 
and very modern shops which had sprung up in their 
vicinity; perhaps, as is the habit of old age, they were 
bewailing the golden days of youth when their ridge-poles 
were straight, their woodwork true and freshly carved, 
and their windows bright and sparkling. But if they were 
conscious of Jim’s enthusiastic eulogiums and George’s 
admiration, I think they must have pricked up their chim- 
neys while something like the old glow shone from their 


dim casements and a comfortable thrill of pride “shivered - 


their timbers.” 

‘‘Hang it all! how those old fellows did know how to 
build !” said Jim, with some impatience. 
there—did you ever see anything so fine in your life? Why 
can’t we do it nowadays ?” 

‘I'd like to get the chance!” said George. “If only I 
could find a client who had unbounded confidence in my 
ability and would give me carte blanche to do as I pleased !” 

“Yes, but such delightful persons are rarely to be found 
outside of the programmes for problems in design given 
out in the schools,’ said I. ‘‘‘ A wealthy gentleman wishes 
to build a memorial museum in the middle of a private 
park—light on all sides, and expense not considered.’ The 
clients are the greatest obstacles in the architects’ way, 
with their objections and their calculations, trimming down 
here and cutting off there.”’ 

Do you remember that couatry house I designed once ?”’ 
asked Jim of me. ‘I worked in a lovely little staircase 
tower, like ‘L’Escalier de la Reine Berthe’ over there” 
(pointing to this dainty carved-timbered bit of antiquity 
which peeped over a neighboring high wall); “in fact, my 
design was inspired by a photograph of this very tower. 
Of course I couldn’t put carved timbers on an inexpensive 
country house, s9 I substituted gracefully turned spindles 
and introduced cross-beams curved to follow out the lines 
of the winding stairs within. But the client kicked, refused 
to build such an expensive staircase, made me carry the 
cross pieces straight around, and it ended by being con- 
structed of lath and plaster, with strips nailed on the out- 
side to represent the timber construction! It gives me a 
pain when I Jook at this and think of mine!” and Jim 
relapsed into mournful contemplation. 

‘¢ The public must be educated.” said I. ‘ That willall 
be changed when we get back! Meanwhile let us go get 
something to eat, for I am as hollow as—”’ 

‘‘ Jim’s construction of his staircase tower !”’ suggested 
George. 

“ Say, rather, as the head of my client!” retorted Jim. 

The smiling hostess at our well-known restaurant remem- 
bered us from the previous summer, served us with a hearty 
meal, and gave us of her choicest Roquefort; then, in the 
genial glow of contentedness which always follows a good 
repast, we started forth again upon our wanderings. 

Down through the old town gate we went, and across the 
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ancient moat which still encircles the town to drive indus- 
trious mill-wheels or eddy lazily past the sheds of washer- 
women. Everywhere the grand old Cathedral raised its 
imposing mass, and pointed with unequal but harmonious 
spires unto God; and each succeeding view was always 
more pleasing than the last. We could not escape; it was 
ever in sight, just as the morning’s vision was constantly 
in our thougbts. Even when we wandered far afield through 
the picturesque farm village which lies a near neighbor to 
the town, and sauntered along a street of yellow mud walls 
and golden-brown roofs of thatch abloom with the green of 
sprouting seeds and moss, or peeped through high-roofed 


_ gateways into enchanting barnyards, where the children 


clustered curious about the camera, and the farmer, in 
open-mouthed wonder, stood directly in front of the lens, 
obstructing the view—even in this rural paradise of color 
and simplicity, a short excursion into a field. hard by 
disclosed to us the amethyst silhouette of the dear old 
Cathedral still, rising over the newly plowed furrows and 
making the fragrant air beat with the solemn pulses of its 
bells. Its spell was upon us, and, almost in spite of our- 
selves, we followed the stream of peasants again, as we 
had done in the morning, Cathedral-ward. 

Again the unspeakable influence of that noble solemn 
interior ; but now, in the mellow light of the afternoon, the 
shadows are deeper and the candles shed a more effective 
luster on the altar. The crowd is all standing, and a 
procession winds its dignified way through nave and aisles 
to the music of the sonorous antiphonal chant. First 
come the young girls of the neighboring convent seminary, 
in white veils, with lighted tapers in their hands, preceded 
by the snow-white silken banner of the Virgin; then the 
brilliant choristers, two and two, the members of the larger 
choir, and the orchestra, all surpliced ; next the cross, with 
candle upon either side and the censers swinging their 
misty smoke before; then the priests in golden robes, the 
gold and crystal Host, the gorgeous crozier of the bishop 
borne aloft, and finally the venerable white-haired bishop 
himself, his cumbrous robes girt about him, or carried by 
the attendant deacons, and a benevolent smile upon his 
aged face. Away off, hidden in the choir somewhere, rings 
out a boy’s heavenly voice, like that of an angelic messen- 
ger: 

‘Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis !”—to which comes the 
answering strophe from the choir in the procession : 

‘¢ Sancta Catarina, ora pro nobis !” 

As the Host passes, all fall upon their knees with bowed 
heads and cross themselves; but the mothers, emboldened 
by their maternal love, press forward and present their 
little ones to the aged bishop, who smiles and stops at one 
side or the other to kiss the innocent brows or bless them 
with a benediction. It is the sweetest memorial of the 
Saviour in all the wonderful services of the day! 

The vespers proceeded with all their quiet meaning, 
until the last supreme moment, when the glory of the set-. 
ting sun streaming through the jeweled rose window on the 
west gave to the elevated Host a baptism of fire, and 
worked for us a miracle again. We, too, bowed our heads 
in reverence, and the moisture of quick sympathy came to 
our eyes. As we raised ourselves, the people were already 
leaving ; but we lingered to watch the parting benediction 
of the day illumine the heavenly windows. Gold they were, 
then rich, deep red and purple; then, as the sun sank lower 
still, they flickered and grew dim, like dying lamps. The 
candles were extinguished on the altars, and the old sacris- 
tan was walking hurriedly to and fro, his keys jingling in 
a suggestive manner. So, with deep- -drawn sighs, we passed 
out through the northern porch, and left the Cathedral in 
darkness and silence. 


Some temptations come to the industrious, but all temptations 
attack the idle.—Spurgeon. 

Every man should keep a fair-sized cemetery in which to bury 
the faults of friends.— Beecher. 

In politics, as in religion, we have less charity for those who 
believe the half of our creed than for those who deny the whole 
of it.—Codton. 
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Crusaders 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


With leaping steeds and shrilling trumpet-blast, 
Glitter of spears and wind-blown banners blest, 
A cloud of dreams of deathless deed and hest 

In domes and deserts where the East was vast, 

Rode the Crusaders. Far they rode and fast 

_From heathen hands the Sepulcher to wrest ; 
_ And kingdoms shook before their mighty quest, 

The bounds of empire changed as they swept past. 


To-day, where sound of sorrow has enticed, | 
Fearless, afoot, through mire of field and fen, 
Armed only with the mail of love unpriced, 
Where hosts flame wide or darkness makes its den, 
The glad knights seek the Sepulcher of Christ 
Within the bodies and the souls of men! 


Christ and the World 

| By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 

(On waking from a deep sleep, instantly the following scene enacted itself.) 

The village of Nazareth had been all astir for two or 
three days. The forerunners of a traveling bazaar had 
been shouting up and down the streets, and among the 
idlers about the fountain, that the “greatest Bazaar on 
earth” wascoming. These living, perambulating handbills 
retailed in glowing color the varied attractions of the coming 


show. On the day appointed, the gay caravan was seen at the 


head of the narrow valley, and half the village went out to 
meet it. Nazareth was so hidden away among the hills that 
even the coming of a little wandering bazaar and variety 
show was an event of the year. The tents were pitched in 
a meadow, one long, narrow, ruddy-brown tent, in which 
all the dazzling wares of an Oriental bazaar were arranged 
in booths on either side, making a miniature street. At 
each end of the great tent was a smaller white tent. In 
one, jugglers performed the well-known feats of the East. 
In the other a snake-charmer fascinated and horrified the 
beholders. All Nazareth went out to the sale and enter- 
tainment. The little booths were crowded with eager bar- 
gainers. The place was filled with the mingled sounds which 
always attend such gatherings of Orientals, when sud- 
denly there rose clear and distinct above the din a boy’s 
voice—a pure, melodious, pathetic contralto voice: “ Lilies ! 
lilies! lilies of Nazareth!’’ All voices hushed, and all 
eyes were turned to the end of the miniature street. There 
stood a boy of about twelve years, evidently fresh from the 
hands of a loving mother. His auburn-brown hair was 
brushed in abundant waves from a low, broad forehead. 
Great dark eyes looked innocently, lovingly about upon the 
novel scene. He was clothed in a spotlessly white tunic, 
and his arms were piled with the famous lilies of Nazareth, 
scarlet and white, intermingled with stems of the royal iris of 


Huleh. Again rose that clear, appealing voice: “ Lilies! - 


lilies! lilies of Nazareth!” and he began stepping down 
the street of the great tent, handing a stem of lilies to every 
one who would take it. Some of the people said, It is 
the young prophet. Others said, It is Mary’s strange son. 
_ Others, sneering, said, He is imbecile. Some took the 
branch of lilies from his hand in awestruck deference. 
Some took them indifferently, and the moment he had 
passed threw them away. Others put his hand aside with 
a foolish laugh, and others threw them back in his face 
with a sneer. But the same winning smile and the same 
innocent look of love fell upon all alike. When he had 
passed from the tent, the din rose again, and the bargain- 
ing and merrymaking went on as before. But I noticed 
that those who kept their stem of lilies looked at them 
more and more intently, and by degrees drew away from 
the gay booths. One:by one they slipped from the tent 
into the open air, and when they looked up into the 
clear blue sky and round about upon the familiar hills 
with their creamy-white and purple-gray battlements of 


rock, and across the lovely meadow to the fruitful foot- 


hills, they drew a deep breath of refreshment, and, like 
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the lilies in their hand, seemed to be at home again. And 
they left the noisy, vulgar little show behind them, going 
across the meadow, singing as they went, by way of the 


great spring, where they stopped for a drink of its pure, 


cool water. And they went to their homes, their hearts 
at peace, taking their lilies with them. 


The Theater as a Civilizing Influence 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


From whatever point the theater be viewed, there are 
several conditions which must be met in it, or otherwise it 
must be regarded as debasing in its influence and degrad- 
ing in its tendency. It is easy to think of the theater as 
merely a place of amusement, where all other considerations 
are neglected ; it is easy, also, in even such a theater, for 
the right conditions to be preserved, so that those who 
attend the performances in it may get no hurt there, either 
to their — of taste or to their niceness of morals. 
But in a theater conducted on such lines the plays must be 
clean and wholesome, and the acting devoid of the coarse- 
ness and unrefinement which quickly blunt the sensibilities 
of those not immediately driven away in disgust. Tomfool- 
ery and horse-play, which are amusing and which provoke. 
laughter, are all very well in their way, and serve excellent 
purposes in affording wholesome mental relaxation to people 
who are more apt than not to take life and the occurrences 
of the workaday world with a sad seriousness which makes 
men old before their time. But overworked men and 
women seeking such amusement and relaxation should not 
be compelled to find it at the expense of that delicacy 
which is the finest flower of gentility. But in theaters 
where only amusement is aimed at, experience shows us 
that deterioration from blamelessness into vulgarity, and 
from vulgarity into absolute immorality, appears to be the 
easiest kind of retrogression. And such degeneracy is 
very apt to take place, unless the plays and the players in 
the theater be regulated and restrained by high and pure 
ideals of art. It may be difficult to cover a clown with the 
cloak of art, but it is quite possible, indeed it is necessary, 
to save the clown on the stage from a vulgarity which is 
debasing to the theater as an institution and demoralizing 
to those who sit in the audience. 

We are told by artists in various fields of endeavor that 
art and morality have nothing whatever to do with each 
other. Let this be freely granted, and it is still true that 
art and immorality have nothing whatever to do with each 
other. But just here is where so many people of the day 
make a serious mistake, as it is evident from recent novels 
and plays that very many have a strong impression that 
immorality and art are one. The instances in modern fic- 
tion need not be here pointed out, nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary to be specific in pointing out the instances of this 
curious idea on the modern stage. Take the plays that 
have been produced in the New York theaters during the 
past winter, and those which were not vile in their execu- 
tion and revolting in their theme could be enumerated on 
the fingers of one hand. In a recent article in the 
‘‘ Forum” I suggested that this false idea was born of our 
acknowledgment of the artistic triumphs of the French. 
In French works of fiction and in French plays we see 
given to carnal passion a prominence and a motive power 
entirely foreign to either American or English schemes of 
life. This ever-recurring theme may be true to French 
life, and it may be necessary, because true, to French art ; 
with that we have nothing whatever to do. When we 
know that it is not true to our life we know that it is not 
necessary to our art, but, on the contrary, that it stifles 
and kills art and debases at once those who give expression 
to it and those who see and hear it expressed. Art has 
to do with beauty, and there is no beauty without truth. 

But the theater at its best should be a great institution 
of instruction—instruction in manners, morals, sentiment, 
and art—and as such it should be a moving force toward 
that higher civilization of which we dream and for which 
we strive. Just now the theater in America is anything 
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but this. <it has strayed so far away from such an ideal 
that there is a grave question whether, in the interests of 
public morals and decency, there should not be some kind 
of theatrical censor who could decide that this and that 
carnival of nastiness was not too shocking to be permitted. 
I am not alluding to the living pictures of nude women, 
nor to the exhibitions of women naked but for a coating of 
brown paint. The police—even the Tammany police—are 
likely to take care of them. They are too gross to be very 
dangerous. We know by the advertisements what to 
expect where such things are the chief attractions of an 
evening’s “ entertainment,” and we can stay away. But 
it is a very different matter at real theaters—theaters in 
which a pretense is made of presenting genteel comedies, 
representations of dramatic episodes of real life—when 
nameless vices are paraded as mere every-day matters of 
course, as though they filled the world to the exclusion cf 
other things and their exercise afforded to life all of its 
interesting variety and savor. To such representations we 
take our wives and our daughters, and we come away mor- 
tified and ashamed for them and for ourselves, and most 
of all for the noble institution debased and dishonored by 
the unworthy people who now have it in their keeping. 

Men connected with theatrical management now and 
again lift up their voices in protest against the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children because that organiza- 
tion intervenes to prevent irresponsible infants from taking 
part in theatrical performances, upon the ground that 
until children are old enough to decide for themselves with 
some degree of wisdom what shall be their calling in life 
it is a cruelty to force them into a most hazardous occupa- 
tion. That acting should be considered a hazardous occu- 
pation in the eye of the law seems hard to many men and 
women who have given up their lives to the stage. If the 
theater were what it should be, were what it no doubt will 
be, or even if it were what it was a generation or so ago, 
this would be a very hard judgment, and also an unjust 
conclusion. But that cannot be said of the calling to-day, 
when unchastity furnishes the motive for nine plays cut of 
every ten placed on the stages of the New York theaters. 
Let any father or mother who has attended the plays pro- 
duced in New York this winter recall what the heroines 
had to do, had to represent, had to say, and then contem- 
plate the possibility of an innocent daughter being cast in 
any of such parts. The very idea is intolerable, and the 
fact that it is so is why the calling of acting, under the 
present conditions of theatrical management, is looked 
upon as so hazardous that the law stipulates that children, 
under years of some discretion, must not be forced into it 
by parents or guardians. 

Now, this is the position to which the theater and the 
theatrical calling have been’ brought by misdirected effort 
and by mistaken notions of art. Surely no actor is proud 
of it; and even the managers, they who have brought play- 
house and players to this condition, express no pride in 
their part of the work. They excuse themselves with the 
plea that they have given the public what the public craved. 
That is untrue, and it is also silly. They have encouraged 
the writing of these bad plays, and then they have pro- 
duced them, because they have believed that that which 
astonishes and shocks is apt to create a public sensation, 
is likely to arouse curiosity and so occasion talk which will 
advertise the performances and fill the houses during a 
long run for each play. And so they encourage the play- 
makers, the stage-carpenters, and the scene-painters to 
go on from one daring conception to another, without any 
more restraint than that which stays the arm of the footpad 
who wishes to rob but not quite to murder. Their only 
idea appears to be to make money. It is gratifying to be 
able to record the fact that, as a rule, they make precious 
little money. The speculators who have usurped the place 
of management do not profit more greatly than those 
worthy directors who have never lost sight of the mission 
of the theater as an institution with a civilizing influence. 
And there are such still in America. They are so few 
that they need not be named, for no theater-goer who reads 
this article will hesitate for a moment to recall them, or 
to recall them correctly. This fact gives reason to hope 
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that in a not far future the dramatic art will be rescued 
from its present condition, and the theater will be raised to 
its proper position as an influence akin to those exerted by 
the university of learning and the church itself. 


The Financial Value of Street Railway 


Franchises 
By E. Ray Stevens 


Perhaps the reader, like most Americans, is apt fo become 
incredulous when he is told that the franchises of the com- 
panies which supply water, gas, electric light, and rapid 
transit in cur cities are of such value that the companies 
would, if it were necessary in order to obtain them, pay a 
considerable portion of the money now raised in our cities 
by taxation each year to meet the necessary expenses of 
the municipality. Yet it is true that in almost every British 


‘city the burden of taxation has been greatly decreased by 


the revenues received from the companies to whom these 
franchises have been granted. In Paris and in many of 
the Australian cities the companies that have secured these 
franchises will, at the end of a comparatively short period 
of time, make the municipality a present of the plants 
which have been constructed and maintained with their 
capita], in return for the privileges conferred upon the 
company by the franchise. 

Consider, for example, the revenues that British cities are 
securing from the companies operating tram lines on their 
streets. Itis true that these British cities had the decided 
advantage of a wise and comprehensive law, which gov- 
erned the granting of franchises for rapid-transit iines in 
such a way as to make it well-nigh impossible for British 
cities to adopt the short-sighted policy that in almost every 
American municipality has controlled in the granting of 
these privileges. The conditions in the cities of the two 
kindred nations are so similar as to make the experience 
of British municipalities of great value to the people of 
America. 

This law is known as the Tramway Act of 1870. It 
provides in a very careful way for all of the steps neces- 
sary to obtain a franchise and to construct a street railway. 
The act authorizes municipalities to build their own tram 
lines when they so desire. But at the same time they must 
make provision for the establishment of a sinking fund or 
for annual payments on the debt that will, in a certain 
definite period, not to exceed thirty years, cancel the entire 
indebtedness incurred by constructing the lines. Cities 
cannot, however, without special permission, operate the 
lines or furnish the Tolling stock. 

In case the line is built by a company, the municipality 
has power, at the expiration of a period of twenty-one 
years, or at the end of any subsequent feriod of seven 
years, to purchase the line at an appraised valuation, “ pay- 
ing the then value,” to quote the language of the act, ‘“ex- 
Clusive of all allowance for past or future profits of the 
undertaking, or any compensation for compulsory sale, or 
any other consideration whatsoever.’’ ‘This clause has 
recently been given a very strict construction by the House 
of Lords, the highest court of appeal in England. It was 
there decided that the municipalities should pay only for 
the actual value of the line at the time of purchase. This 
value is to be fixed by arbitration in éach case. 

Had American cities been controlled by such a law, 
these franchises would not have been dealt out to private 
companies with such a prodigal hand. The value of such 
regulation is beginning to be recognized in some parts of 
this country, as in Wisconsin, where a bill is now pending 
which contains substantially the same provisions as the 
Tramway Act of 1870, and at the same time extends its 
operation to control the granting of all franchises instead 
of limiting it to street railways alone. The passage of 
such an act would doubtless bring about much the same 
result in America as in Great Britain, where nearly all of 
the larger cities have become the owners of their tram 
lines. Nearly one-fourth of the tram lines in England and 
Scotland are now owned by municipalities, and the number 
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will increase much more rapidly in the next few years, as 
the statutory period of twenty-one years is to expire in most 
cities during the next decade, and few municipalities have 
thus far allowed this period to expire without becoming 
the owners of their lines. 

Most of the cities that now own their trams have leased 
them to private companies. An examination of these 
leases shows that, as a rule, the amount of money received 
from the company leasing the line is such as will, within 
the statutory period of twenty-one years, pay the entire 
debt, principal and interest, incurred by the building or 
purchasing of the lines, as the case may be. 

Glasgow was one of the first cities to construct a system 
of tramways, znd now is one of the few British cities that 
is operating its own system of rapid transit. By the terms 
of the lease, which expired last July, the city received such 
an annual rental as would pay interest on the money 
invested in the construction of the line, together with an 
annual contribution to the sinking fund sufficient, at the 
end of twenty-one years, to cancel the total indebtedness. 
Further, the company was to keep the line and adjacent 
paving in repair, and, in addition to the sums noted above, 
was to pay the city annually $750 for each mile of the 
track used. | 

The company also agreed to certain regulations, such as 
that the fares should not exceed one penny, or two cents 
of American money, and that at certain hours of the 
morning and evening workingmen should be allowed to ride 
at half-price. 

The provisions of the tramway leases in each of the 
larger British cities that own their lines, while differing in 
details, practically amount to this: The city in each case 
lends its credit with which to build the line. The company 
repays the loan, with interest, and at the end of twenty-one 
years turns the line over to the city as a return for the 
privilege of using the streets for its traffic. Nor is this all. 
By the terms of many of the leases the city receives an 
additional sum each year over and above these amounts. 

An examination of the provisions in the leases of two or 
three other British cities will serve to point the truth of this 
generalization. The Birmingham lease is modeled upon 
that of Glasgow, and the two are almost identical in terms. 
In Manchester the annual rentals paid for the use of the 
city tram lines yield a surplus of about $65,000 after pay- 
ing all expenses, such as those of maintaining the line, and 
after placing $32,000 in the sinking fund. The investment 
has been a good one for the city, as is shown by the fact 
‘that the total receipts from rentals since 1879, when the 
line was constructed, have been $1,275,000, while the total 
cost of the line nas been but $725,000. And it must be 
remembered that at the expiration of twenty-one years, 
when the lines will have paid for themselves, the city will 
have a most valuable property, whose revenues will each 
year greatly reduce the amount of the city tax levy. 

The leases of the municipal tram lines of Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and other larger British cities are much the 
same, and in each case the lease contains a provision that 
the fares shall not exceed one penny per stage of about one 
mile each. And it should be added that even under these 
conditions the companies secure ange returns upon the 
capital invested. 

Three English cities are now operating their own tram 
lines. Blackpool and Plymouth have just commenced pub- 
lic management, but Huddersfield has for the last fourteen 
years operated its own system of rapid transit. The city 
constructed the lines with the intention of leasing them to 
a company, but the grades were so heavy and the other 
conditions so unfavorable for the operation of a street rail- 
way that no company would undertake the financial risk 
involved. So the city was given power to manage the 
lines itself, and, despite the very unfavorable conditions, 
the municipality has made the operation a financial suc- 
cess, although there has been little if any surplus. But 
even though the trams have not been a source of profit, 
their operation has been of much benefit.to the citizens, 
for their management has been marked by a high appre-ia- 
_tion of the rights of employees and of the convenience of 
the public. ‘The men work but eight hours, and are well 
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paid. Each car has a letter-box attached, the contents of 
which are taken every hour as the car passes the office, 
thus insuring the immediate posting of all mail. Parcels 
are carried to and from any place along the line for a uni- 
form price of one penny. Fares range from one to two 
pence, depending upon the distance traveled and also upon 
whether the passenger rides inside the car or on the seats 
provided upon its top. 

The tram lines of Huddersfield extend to every part of 
the city, and the service is so cheap and efficient that those 
who are employed in its numerous manufacturing establish- 
ments can seek comfortable and inexpensive homes in the 
outskirts of the city. The lines aid greatly in distributing 
the population over a wide area, and thus tend to prevent 
too great congestion. 

American street-car franchises, especially in the larger 
cities, are as valuable as those of any European municipality. 
Indeed, the traffic is usually greater here than in those cities, 
and the average fares collected are nearly twice as large. 
There is no reason why as large financial returns for these 
franchises should not be demanded here as has been secured 
in the cities across the Atlantic. That companies will, if 
necessary, pay as well for the privilege of using the streets 
for their traffic as they do upon European soil is shown by 
the example of Toronto, Canada. That city purchased its 
lines and leased them to a company on terms very similar 
to those secured by British cities. And the financial 
success attending the operation of the cable railway across 
the suspension bridge that unites New York and Brooklyn 
has shown that American municipalities can operate street 
railways as successfully as their British cousins. 

Some few American cities have secured some financial 
returns by collecting license fees or percentages on gross 
receipts from street-car companies; these returns, how- 
ever, are almost always a totally inadequate compensation 
for the privileges granted. But most of our cities have 
followed the short-sighted policy of giving away these fran- 
chises, without asking either financial returns or conces- 
sions that shall secure cheap or efficient rapid transit. 

The follies of this policy were some time since most 
forcibly and truthfully put in the following quotation from 
an editorial in the “‘ Engineering News,” a leading techni- 
cal paper of New York City: “The Third and Fourth 
Avenue railway franchises,’ writes the editor, *‘are so valu- 
able that the entire cost of the fixed plant is more than 
earned every year, and yet the grant of these privileges 
was not accompanied by any conditions to insure good 
service. The spectacle of such a franchise as that of the 
Fourth Avenue line, which was practically a free gift from 
the public to a single wealthy family, being so managed that 
there shall never be quite seats enough for the passengers 
either in rush hours or in dull hours, on week days or on 
Sundays, in order to swell still more its exorbitant profits 
or its overgrown bank account, is not an edifying one; it 
is rather a disgusting one. Nota line in all Europe is as 
profitable as the Fourth Avenue road, yet seats are pro- 
vided for every passenger there, and the companies pay 
revenue to the city treasuries as well.” 


% 
Hints to Readers 


1. Can you give me the name of a work covering the most 
modern period of German literature, say from 1850 on? 2. Please 
give me the names of a dozen of the most prominent German 
novelists of the period and all their works. & Bi i. 


1. For a small work try Koch’s *“‘ Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur;” tor 
a larger, Scherer’s (also translated). 2. A list of all the romances of the follow- 
ing twelve novelists would,require too much space; we therefore instance only 
the most important works: Fritz Reuter (Plattdeutsch), ‘‘Ut mine Strom- 
tid,” *‘ Ut de Franzosentid,” mine Festungstid.” ‘‘Olle Kamellen,” 
** Dorchlauchting,” ** Schurr Murr Scheffel,** Ekkehara ;” Freytag, Sollund 
Haben,”’ ** Die verlorene Handschrift,’* ** Die Ahnen ;’’ Auerbach, Schwarz- 
walder Dorfgeschichten,” ** Schatzkistlein des Gevattersmann,” ** Barfiissele,” 
** Joseph im Schnee,”’ “ Edelweiss,” ‘* Auf der Hohe,’ ** Das Landhaus am 
Rhein,” ** Waldfried ;’’ Raabe, ** Die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse,” ** Nach dem 
grossen Kriege,”’ ** Unser Herrgotts Kanzlei,’”’ Verworrenes Leben,” ** Der 
Hungerpastor,” ‘*Krahenfelder Geschichten ;’’ Heyse, ** Novellen” (eighteen 
collections of), **Die Kinder der Welt,’ ‘“‘Im_ Paradiese;’’ Spielhagen, 
‘**Problematische Naturen,” ‘* Durch Nacht zum Licht,” “In Reih und 
Glied,” ** Allezeit Voran,” ‘*‘ Hammer und Amboss,” ** Was die Schwalbe sanz,” 
‘“Was will das werden?” Dahn, “Ein Kampf um Rom,’ ** Odhin’s Trost, 
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“ Romane aus der Volkwanderung,”’ “‘ Die Kreuzfahrer ;” Ebner-Eschenbach, 
“Dorf und Schloss Geschichten,” Erzahlungen;’’ Ebers, “ Ein agyptische 


KGnigstochter,”’ Uarda,” Homo Sum,” Die Schwestern,” ‘* Der Kaiser,’’ 
“Ein Wort: Franzos, “Die Juden von Barnow,” ‘Stille Geschichten,” 
“Ein Kampf ums Recht,” ‘Der Priasident ;’ Fontane, “* Roman aus dem 


Winter 1812-13,” ‘Grete Minde,” “ Ellernklipp,” “‘Schach von Wuthenow,”’ 
“Graf Petosi.”’ 


Will you suggest a course in reading for a boy who intends 
to become an architect? He is seventeen years old, has de- 
cided ability as a draughtsman, and has worked with his father, 
a carpenter, during his vacations. He lives in a small mining 
town possessed of no public library, and his means for the pur- 
chase of books are limited. He will need to begin with primer 
work. If there is such a work as Lives of Famous Architects, 
please include it in your list of suggested reading, as it would 
give additional inspiration. 


A. L. Tuckerman, ‘“‘Short History of Architecture;’’ N. d’Anvers (Mrs. 
Bell), ‘“‘ Elementary History of Art” (Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 
both books published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) ; Milizia, 
Lives of Celebrated Architects’ (London) ; Loftie, Inigo Jonesand Wren;’’ 
Clark, “ Building Superintendence ;”’ Stevenson, ‘“‘ House Architecture ;” Viol- 
let-le-Duc, * Rational Building ;”’ Corroyer, ‘“‘ Gothic Architecture ;”’ and Moore, 
“* Gothic Architecture,” all published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Fathers and Mothers 


The element of maternity in woman is the highest ele- 
ment in her nature. ‘The woman who lacks it lacks the 
essential charm of womanhood. It is this element in the 
family life that gives the charm of quiet happiness insepa- 


rable from the spirit of love and self-sacrifice that is the | 


foundation of mother-love. This attribute or element of 
family life, for its perfection, must surpass every other in 
quality and quantity, or the home lacks that spiritual char- 
acter which is its safeguard. This mother-element is 
frequently the contribution of the father. There are moth- 
ers who are as devoid of the maternal spirit as though it 
had no existence in life. There are men who compel the 
recognition of the mother-element in them—men strong 
in body and mind; men who convey the impression of 
courage, moral and physical ; men of commanding position, 
whose tenderness, whose insight, whose sympathy, have 
never been exceeded by the best of mothers. Froebel was 
the diviner of the kindergarten. It took every quality that 
enters into the maternal relation to discover that which 
he discovered in his study of childhood and the possibili- 
ties of the relation of mother and child. 

The home that does not unite the father and mother 
clements fails of its opportunity—that of character-develop- 
ment in the family. Those children are to be pitied who 
come into a home where there is not a dual responsibility. 
The keynote of any home is given when it is said of it 
that the children are left wholly to the guidance of either 
parent. The child does not come to one parent, but to 
both. Its life in every avenue, on every side, should com- 
mand the best intelligence of both. 

Heavy is the burden, but often is it borne, of fill- 
mg the office of both father and mother by one parent. 
And often the world sees, but not often does it declare, 
that the father gives to the home all the spirit of maternity 
it possesses. Where the father is more tender, where his 
love of domesticity is stronger, where the sense of moral 
responsibility is stronger in the father than in the mother, 
then it is that the maternal spirit of that home is from the 
father. 

Many of our beliefs are inherited. We accept them with- 
out analysis. One of these is that motherhood, by some 
mysterious process, gives birth not only to the child but to 
_ that quality or instinct which we call the maternal. Mothers, 
like poets, are born. There are mothers in this world of 
ours whose hearts have never felt the pressure of a baby’s 
head of their very own, but whose motherhood broods the 
world. Every baby’s cry is a call to them for help, every 
baby-laugh the echo of the joy in their own heart; every 
man shipwrecked is a son suffering; every woman who 
needs them finds the mother-heart responding. There are 
women, mothers in fact, who never know a joy in mother- 
hood. There are fathers who instinctively give toa child 
that care which we associate with a mother’s devotion; 
who understand every emotion, who sympathize with every 


feeling, and are to their children the embodiment of that ma- 
ternal spirit which we fail too often to recognize in fathers, 
and fail, more often than we wish, to find in mothers. 

Cultivate in boys and girls tenderness, devotion, love 
of man and God. Make it possible to them to experience 
the joys of living for others, and thus develop the maternal, 
the divine, in man. 


The Baby’s Cap 
By Mary Willis | | 
She was a solemn-looking baby in a home-made hat and 


coat. The little mother was young and pretty. The pas- 


sengers were bored by long journeys or by waiting for over- 
due trains. The fog delayed the boat, and the snapping of 
watch-cases and the moving about of the feet of the passen- 
gers testified to the impatience of this group of people on 
the little transport between the two cities. Into the cabin 


_came the baby, with her solemn gaze. She walked about, 


looking from one to another without blinking. Her coat 
dragged on the floor, while the hood, with its puffed crown 
and nodding ruffle, added to the quaintness of the little 
figure. A figure almost as interesting was a very old lady, 
evidently traveling with her son. The old lady was greatly 
interested in the little girl, and tried to make friends with 
her. She beamed and smiled, but from an untouchable 
distance her efforts were viewed without any response from 
the young person. At last, with a step that reminded one 
of a tail startled from its nest, the old lady left her seat 


and settled beside the little mother. ‘“ My wedding night- © 


cap was just exactly the shape of your little girl’s. It was of 
mull and trimmed with lace. I took a great deal of pains 
with it.””’ The little mother, somewhat startled by this 
plunge into conversation, smiled encouragingly, and the 
old lady went on in a clear, sweet voice, to the evident 
embarrassment ofherson. ‘“ Yes; I had a number, all of 
the finest mull, but none so beautiful as that. We went to 
Washington. There were no trains in those days; we 
went by coach. ’Twas a lovely way to travel; you 
could see the country. I’ve just come from Washington 
now. Been visiting my daughter, who has three daughters, 
each with two daughters. Nan’s just the age of that 
one;” here a shade of regret came into the dear old 
lady’s voice, “but she does not wear such caps—hats, I 
mean.” The soft little stream of reminiscence that had 
its source in the cap of the solemn child ran on until the 
boat struck the bridge of the ferry, when the old lady, with 
the same quick movement and swish of silken plumage, 
went back to her escort. She took his arm to the door, 
when she looked back at the child, saying, softly, ‘“ Just 
like, just like it, only it was mull and lace.”’ 


* 
The Influential Teachers of Children 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


Much is said in these days about the moral training of 
children. Books are written, essays read, pamphlets issued, 
societies formed, for the sole purpose of deepening the 
sense of personal responsibility among parents for the moral 
training of their children, and for considering the best 
methods for the moral education of the young. The best 
educators of morals for every child are its parents. Ex- 
ample is the best text and the best sermon. Howcan a 
mother reprove a child for untruth if she knows she is an 
offender herself, if she feels that her child knows it? Is 
she any the less hampered if the father of the child is not 
a defender of truth, if he deals lightly and carelessly with 
facts? How can temperance be preached effectively in a 
home where it is not practiced? where intemperance of 
speech, of appetite, of dress, of temper, of pleasures, even 
of reading—for that may become an evil—is the prevailing 
atmosvhere of the home? 

You cannot condemn extravagance to a child who knows 
by the conversation he overhears that the expenses of the 
family are out of proportion to the income, and that the 
unrest and unhappiness from which he suffers are due to 
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the criminations and recriminations of the powers that be. 
His sense of humor may not be well enough developed for 
him to appreciate the inconsistency, but memory in later 
life will clarify his vision and establish the value of moral 
training on an unmoral basis. Intemperance cannot be 
made a crime to a child who grows up in an atmosphere of 
intemperance of language, of appetite, of indulgence of 
any kind. 7 

How can a child be trained to meet the obligations of 
its position if it sees the ones it loves best ignoring the 
duties and responsibilities of their positions in and out of 
the home? A child can be compelled, to do a duty bv 
authority, but the character does not receive that impulse 
which it receives when the child acts because it recognizes 
an obligation—because of its consciousness of right. Train- 
ing a child does not mean the applying of measures outside 
of itself—compulsion, coercion, coaxing, appealing to false 


motives—but developing that in the child which enlarges - 
its field of emotions, its range of choice, its powers of dis- © 


crimination, leaving it, as the Creator intended, a free 
moral agent, feeling the result of its mistakes, paying the 
penalty of its own neglect—in short, letting the child get 
its experience naturally, while protected by its childhood, 
its immaturity, its faith in the visible love about it. 

No child can condemn that which is practiced by those 
whom its love idealizes. No child can be made to consider 
any evil a crime when it is indorsed by those whom it loves, 
indorsed by that strongest of all indorsements, the acts of 
its own parents. Not precept, but example, is the cuild’s 
first instructor in morals. Parents have instructed chil- 
dren in higher morals than the same parents have expressed 
in their lives. But the penalty has been severe. The 
parent has had to face the look of condemnation, has had 
to bear the consciousness of the unspoken reproach, if not 
contempt, that has been the natural outcome of living in 
the presence of the children below the moral level of their 
intellectual conception of right and wrong. 


Aunt ’Cind 
By J. L. Harbour 


Aunt Lucindy Bates—her real name was something 
_ else—lived in a little red New England farm-house as old 
and quaint and time-worn as Aunt Lucindy herself. Born 
in the little house, she had spent the entire seventy-nine 
years of her life under its roof without ever having been 
away longer than two weeks at a time, so that her ideas of 
the world were naturally somewhat vague and peculiar. 

During the last ten years of her life nothing could induce 
her to go away from the little house—in which she lived 
entirely alone—to be gone over night. 

“No,” she would say, ‘old folks are apt to drop off 
sudden, and when I die I want it to happen right here in 
this house where I was born, and where my father and 
mother and all my nearest of kin have died; and if I should 
go off and happen to die away from home, I’d be so spited 
never get over it!” 

One of her nephews having married a city-bred girl, he 
brought his bride to spend a day or two with his old auntie, 
who was prejudiced against “ them city folkses.”’ : 

Some one asked her afterward how she liked her 
nephew’s wife. | 

‘* Ob, splendid !”’ was the enthusiastic reply. ‘‘ She’s jist 
one of the purtiest, well-behaved young women I ever see, 
spite of her raisin’, She’d as good manners as if she’d ben 
raised right here in S——!”’ 

Aunt ’Cindy, although comfortably well off, had all a 
New Englander’s thrift, and never failed to drive a hard 
bargain when money was to be spent. She once hired a 
boy to dig a lot of potatoes for her. He was a day and 
a half doing the work, laboring faithfully all the time. 

‘‘ How much do you want for the job, Sammy ?” asked 
Aunt ’Cindy, when the work was done. 

“Well, I guess it’s worth about fifty cents, ain’t it ?” 

“ Fifty cents !’’ ejaculated Aunt ’Cindy. ‘‘ Why, boy, do 
you think I’m made of money? Remember that I give 
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you your dinner yesterday, and that you dug ’em with my 
hoe! Say forty cents, and here’s your money !” 

Like many thrifty women, she was fond of getting some- 
thing for nothing; and when such opportunities occurred, 
she emulated the example of the woman in “ The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,’ and never failed to “git a plenty while - 
you're gittin’.”’ 

There came to the village, near her home, an acquaint- 
ance of Aunt ’Cindy’s, with a poor little claptrap of a 
show of some sort to which an admission of ten cents was 
charged. | 

The little tent was open each afternoon and evening for 
a week, and Aunt ’Cindy attended every performance, 
although there was not the least variation in the pro- 
gramme. | 

‘‘What makes you go to that wretched little show so 
often, Aunt ’Cindy ?” asked an acquaintance. “It’s the 
same thing over and over again.”’ 

‘‘T know,” replied Aunt ’Cindy; then I know the 
man who runs it, and, you see, I gt in for nothing!” 


% 
The Noblest Prince on Earth 


By Katharine Pearson Woods 


There was once a princess who was very proud. She was 
very young, but that was not why, since she often wished to 
be older; and she was very rich, but that could hardly 
have been the reason, since all the lands and money and 
jewels she possessed had been left to her by the king, her 
father. She was also very silly ; and that must have been 
the real cause of her pride, since it made her think herself 
the most important person in the world. So she never 
went out of the palace without a great retinue to call atten- 
tion to her and her beauty—for I forgot to tell you that 
she was very beautiful ; and she never touched her foot to 
the earth unless it were shod with a golden sandal. 

Such a very silly princess ! 

Now, her people knew quite well how silly she was, 
though they pretended to think her wise; and when she 
rode forth in her chariot of gold and ivory, surrounded by 
grooms and attendants in brilliant uniforms, with golden 
bells on the necks of her prancing white horses, and a 
herald before her blowing his brazen trumpet and calling 
out, ‘‘ Come, good people, come! Behold the wisest, rich- 
est, fairest princess in the world!’’"—then the people, as 
they came running, said to one another, behind their hands: 
‘‘Wisest. indeed! if she wed not a husband wiser than her- 
self, it will be a sad day for the kingdom !”’ 

This would not have been pleasant for the princess to 
hear ; but it is only what people will say of a person who 
is both proud and selfish. 

Besides, it really was a most important matter. So they 
held a council to determine what was best to be done, and 
it was voted to consult the Aged Man. 

The person selected as their messenger was a young lad 
called Hugo, a farmer’s boy, who had come to the city in 
search of an education. He worked hard, and talked much 
less than he thought, and whether or not he was handsome 
I cannot say, for he never told me. I do not believe he 
knew. 

Hugo found the Aged Man sitting alone in his tower, 
surrounded by mirrors that reflected all that had ever hap- 
pened or was then happening in the world. When he heard 
the message of the people, he looked into his mirrors and 
thought a long time. Then he said: ‘Tell the people that 
the princess must marry the Noblest Prince on Earth.”’ 

A great many thoughts passed through Hugo’s mind, one 
after another, at this saying; but he waited until all of 
them were gone, and then said, “‘ But how is she to find him?” 

‘‘Let her come hither to me,” replied the Aged Man, 
‘‘in the dress of a peasant maid, and without her golden 
shoes, and it shall be told her how to find him.” 

So Hugo returned with this message to the people, and 
the people sent him as a messenger to the palace. 

He found the princess sitting on a throne of gold and 
ivory, wondering how soon the clock would strike ; so she 
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was very much pleased at the idea of marrying the Noblest 
Prince on Farth. 

*‘ Of course he is the only suitable match in the world 
for me,” she said; ‘ but isn’t it his place to come and find 
me? It is too much to expect me to go and look for him.” 

‘Perhaps he is enchanted by a wicked fairy, and can- 
not escape without your help,’’ said Hugo, who still thought 
more than he talked. | 

This idea pleased the princess greatly. 

‘“‘T will have a peasant’s dress made of cloth-of-gold and 
velvet,” she said, “but I cannot leave off my golden shoes.” 

“You might try that plan,” said Hugo, who was a wise 
man for one so young, and understood the logic of facts. 

It took several days to prepare this costume; but when 
the princess appeared in the street with it on, so great a 
crowd surrounded her that they could not get even to the 
door of the tower where lived the Aged Man. : 

“You see,” said Hugo, ‘‘ you should try to look like a 
real peasant maid—”’ 

“1!” said the princess, angrily. 

‘“*‘__if you would find the Noblest Prince on Earth,” con- 
tinued the young man. ‘Ofcourse, if you prefer a second- 
class prince—”’ 

Now the princess could not abide the thought of a sec- 
ond class prince, so she put off her cloth-of-gold and velvet, 
and put on a real peasant’s dress, which Hugo had pro- 
cured for her ; and when she joined him at the palace gate, 
with her golden hair hanging in two long braids to her 
knees, and her cheeks red with amusement and vexation, 
Hugo thought—* What a pity she is so very silly ! for she 
is certainly very pretty.”’ 

But all that he said was, ‘“ Well, we really ought to do 
it this time !”’ : 

And, sure enough, they made their way to the presence 
of the Aged Man. 

“* How shall I find the Noblest Prince on Eurth ?” asked 
the princess. 

The Aged Man looked long upon her before he answered ; 
then he said, “ You must first find the Flower of Humility.” 

“‘ Where does it grow ?”’ asked the princess. 

“It will spring from the earth at the touch of your bare 
foot, if the soil have been watered by the Blessed Drop,”’ 
replied the Aged Man. 

“And how shall I find the Blessed Drop ?” pursued the 
princess, ready to cry. 

‘In the Fountain of Deepest Sorrow,” replied the Aged 
Man. “Now go, for I have many things to do; only, re- 
member that if you find not the Flower of Humility for 
yourself, it will be found for you by others. Farewell.” 

“‘ Of course it will be found for me,” said the princess, 
as they left the tower; “it is not my place to look for a 
flower. He is a most inconsequent old person.” 

Now Hugo, because he never thought about himself, 
and observed more than he talked, had understood the 
meaning of the Aged Man much better than the princess ; 
so he said, “ If I might advise—”’ 

‘‘ Well ?” said the princess. 

‘It would be that you search for the Flower yourself, 
and resolve not to return to the palace until you have 
found it.” 

‘‘ Perfectly preposterous said the princess. 

‘‘ For your own sake, I insist upon it,” he said; “ humil- 
iation is bitter, though humility may be sweet.” 

‘‘T don’t understand you,” said the princess. 

‘‘ But for the sake of your people,” he urged. 

‘‘If I wouldn't do it for my own sake, do you suppose I 
would for theirs ?”” asked the princess. 

“Ah? Then, indeed,” said Hugo, “ we may as well return 
to the palace.”’ 

So the princess sent messengers into many lands, to 
discover the Fountain of Deepest Sorrow and bring back 
the Blessed Drop; and when, at the end of a year, they all 
returned, each had a compinion behind him on his horse. 
The princess sat on her throne of ivory and gold, to learn 
how they had sped; and such an array of misery as was 
marshaled before her had never been seen in the palace 
before. And every one had a story to tell. One was a 
mother, who had seen her babes die, one by one, from 
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hunger and the pestilence ; another, a father, had unwillingly 
given his only son to a war with a foreign power—a war 
which was both unjust and unsuccessful ; I cannot tell 


again all the tales of woe that thus were told to the prin- 


cess. 

Now, she had‘a tender heart, and, besides, was very anx- 
ious to find the Noblest Prince on Earth; so she wept a 
great deal, and pressed her little foot—from which an 
attendant had respectfully removed the velvet shoe—on 
a box containing a little fresh earth, which had been 
brought for the purpose. But though the box was of gold, 
and though she had been careful to let her tears fall upon 
it, nothing seemed to happen; whereupon the princess 
cast a reproachful glance at Hugo. | 

The young man regarded her mournfully. 

‘Does humility spring from second-hand sorrows, or out 
of a golden box?” he asked. : 

‘‘T don’t understand you,” said the princess. 

But it was not long before she had a first-hand sorrow 
of her own. For among those miserable ones who- had 
been brought before her were some who had been stricken 
with the pestilence; and the princess, falling ill with the 
same dreadful disease, came very near death, and was also 
forsaken by all her attendants, except the faithful Hugo. 


When she recovered, her long golden hair had all been 


cut off, and her lovely pink color had vanished. Now this 
in itself was a real grief, but worse was to come. For if 


she had been truly wise and good, the people would only — 


have loved her better for the luss of her beauty; but since 
they had borne with her folly only because of it, they 
began now to ask themselves, “Why should we be gov- 
erned any longer by a silly girl, who is not only foolish but 
ugly ?” | 

So they drove her out of the palace. 

‘‘ Surely I have found the Fountain of Deepest Sorrow,” 
she said. ‘‘O for the Noblest Prince on Earth, to avenge 
me on my disloyal subjects !’’ 

‘It would require only a second-class prince for that 
purpose,” replied Hugo. 

But the princess did not understand ; and so, when am- 
bassadors came from the king of a neighboring country, 
she was ready to listen tothem. This king had heard of 
the search for the Noblest Prince on Earth, and also of the 
princess’s dethronement, and he sent messengers to say that 
his second son was the very person of whom she was in 
search, and that, if she would promise him her hand in 
case of success, he would be most happy to wage war 
upon her rebellious subjects, and, if need were, to put 
them all to the sword in order to restore her to the kingdom. 


At last the war was over, and the Second Son was driven 
out of the country, for the people had been too strong for 
him. 

For matters did not turn out at all as the princess expect- 
ed. Now the people began to understand how many had been 
killed in the war, and how many had died from cold and 
hunger, and how many little chi'dren had been left with no 
one to care for them, and how much property had been 
destroyed ; and they grew very angry indeed with the prin- 
cess. And, as they did not wish to put a girl—and so 
young a girl—and a princess, in prison, and yet felt sure 
that some one must be to blame for what had taken place, 
they determined to charge it all upon Hugo. Things had 
gone fairly well, they said, until he appeared upon the 
scene. Of course the princess had been silly, but then no 
one expected anything better of her; it was Hugo who 
had first visited the Aged Man, and brought back the 
advice which had caused all the trouble. So Hugo was 
arrested and put in prison; for they did not dare to trouble 
the Aged Man, who sat in his tower far above them all, 
and knew so much better than they how the future would 
turn out. | 

Hugo was brought to trial, convicted of conspiracy and 
murder, and sentenced to be burned at the s‘take. 

The princess wept very sadly when she heard his sen- 
tence. | 

‘Oh, if I could but find my Prince, he would rescue poor 
Hugo!” she cried. | 
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This was certainly better than wishing to have her own 
wrongs avenged ; the princess was really growing wiser. 

The day before that on which Hugo was to be burned 
the princess was allowed to see him, and when she saw 
how his eyes grew bright at sight of her she wept once 
more. 

“Oh, Hugo,” she said, ‘if you had never seen me, or 
had left me in my misfortunes, this would not have hap- 
pened.” 

it would really help you,’ said could die 
happy.” For he was too noble to remind the princess that 
if she would have taken his advice there would have been 
no trouble for which he could be blamed. 


The priacess had no trouble at all this time in reaching 
the tower, for her golden sandals had been left at court, 
and her dress, though not that of a peasant, was quiet and 
modest; moreover, she was full of thought for Hugo, so 
that she had no time to waste in thinking of herself; so it 
would have made very little difference what dress she had 
worn. 

The Aged Man remembered her at once; for. indeed, 


he had seen in his mirrors all that had happened. 


‘‘ Among you,” he said, ‘‘you have managed to make 
rather a mess of things; but it may not be too late to set 
them right if you are willing to try.” 


‘-I will do anything that will save Hugo,”’ said the. 


princess. 

‘That I cannot promise,” replied the Aged Man; “you 
must take the risk of its doing him no good whatever, and 
yet being very painful to yourself; I can only say that it 
may save him.” 

‘* Then [ will do it,’ returned the princess. 

‘Very well,” said the Aged Man; “then you must 
watch alone, all night, in my chamber among my mirrors, 


which will show you all the past and present as they are 


and were in reality; but if you should go to sleep for only 
one moment, Hugo must die to-morrow.” 

**T shall not sleep,”’ said the princess, quietly. ‘“‘ But why 
did you not try so easy a plan when J came hither before ?” 

“It may not prove so easy as you suppose,” returned 
the Aged Man; “but when you came hither before, you 
could have seen in the mirrors—only your own face.” 

The princess was left all alone in the room. On every 
side of her were mirrors, but, though they showed her her 
own form, it was not as she had been accustomed to behold 
it in the mirrors of her palace, or even in those of her 
little cottage. “But, instead, she saw herself as a baby, and 
for the first time understood that she had been like all 
other babies, only rather more spoilt. Then all her after 
life passed before her eyes; and she saw how she had 
been flattered by people who cared to get the money she 
could give them, but did not love her for herself at all. 
And she saw all her little follies and vanities as they were, 
until she felt ashamed, and cried out with pain to see her- 
self so silly ; but she would not turn away her eyes from 


_ the mirror, because she had wept until she felt sleepy; and 


to sleep would have meant death to Hugo. 
And then she saw Hugo himself, as he had first come to 


her; and how he had cared nothing for himself, but had 


always tried to save her from the consequences of her own 
folly ; and as she saw in the mirror the trouble she had 
brought on her country, and that on her lay the blame of 
all that had happened, and also of Hugo’s death, if in- 
deed he must die, she wept more than ever she had- wep‘ 
in her life. 

Now, when she looked up, the morning had dawned; 
and Hugo was to die at sunrise. So the princess ran out 
of the door of the chamber, which at that moment was 
open, though it had been closed all night, and ran very 
quickly through the streets; so quickly that her little shoes 
came off. But she cared nothing for that, if only she could 
save Hugo, or at least see him alive once more; so on she 
ran, though the sharp stones cut away the stocking from 
her foot, and even wounded the tender flesh so that a line 
of blood was left behind upon her pathway. She did not 
even feel the pain, but only that she must be in time to 
save Hugo. 
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At last she gained the market-place, where the scaffold 
was erected, with the stake upon it, so that Hugo might be 
burned in sight of all the people. 

The dark procession had just arrived, and Hugo was 
about to be led up the fatal steps, when the princess rushed 
into the midst of the throng and threw herself on her 
knees before the judges. 

‘‘T was your princess once, good friends!’ she clad 
‘¢ Will you not hear me for just a moment ?” 

She looked so young and beautiful in her grief that every 
one felt sorry for her; and the judges listened willingly as 
she told them how all that had taken place had been, not 
Hugo’s fault, but hers; and how Hugo had grieved for 
her folly and for the sufferings of the people. 

‘* And I love him with all my heart,” she cried. ‘* What 
the Aged Man meant by his drops and flowers I neither 
know nor care; for I am sure that, whether or no he be a 
prince, here stands what is far better—the Noblest Man 
on earth.” 

Then, as she laid her arms around his neck, there rose 
from the crowd a cheer that shook the market-place. For 
all along the way that her feet had trodden, wherever the 
blood drops had fallen, there sprang threads of green. 
Higher and higher they grew, higher and higher, until they 
burst into flower; and there they stood, a tall white fra- 
grant row of witnesses to Hugo’s truth and the meaning of 
all that had taken place. 

And such a flower had never been seen on earth before, 
well as we know it now, as the Easter lily. 

So pure and white it was, so stately on its long stalk, 
and so unconscious of its own beauty, that the people called 
out as one man, ‘It is the Flower of Humility, and Prince 
Hugo is the Noblest Prince on Earth.”’ 


Now that is all the story. 

Of course they were married, and lived happy forever 
after; but all that is not to the purpose. The really im- 
portant thing for us to know is this: that, ever after, the 
people of that country found two friends in the palace who 
could understand their troubles because they themselves 
had found the Fountain of Deepest Sorrow. 


The Game of Consequences 
By E. C. Bartlett 


This game has been often played in a neighboring uni- 
versity town in this way. Seated around a table, each per- 
son has a strip of paper and a pencil. The first writing is 
that of an adjective. The paper is then folded and passed 
to the person sitting at the left. The name of a gentleman 
is then written; again the paper is folded and passed to 
the left. Another adjective is written, the paper folded 
and passed. The name of a lady is then written, the 
paper folded and passed. Where they met is the matter 
of the next writing; the paper being again folded and 
passed. What he said to her comes next, and, after pass- 
ing the papers, what she said to him is written. Lastly, 
after the papers are passed, comes what the consequences 
were. The various papers are then unfolded and read 
aloud. 

One of them might read in this way: The whimsical 
Mr. Smith met the audacious Miss Brown at Bar Harbor. 
He said: ‘‘ How red your cheeks are!” She said: “ You 
had better ask my father.’”’ The consequence was an 


elopement. 


Answers to Puzzle—Hidden Cities 


1. Boston. 2. NewHaven. 3. Connecticut. 4. New York. 
5. Brooklyn. 6. Philadelphia. 7. Cleveland. 8. Washington. 
g. Detroit 10. Chicago. 11. Baltimore. 12. Atlanta. 13. New 
Orleans. 14. Nashville. 15. San Francisco. 16. Limerick. 17. St. 
Petersburg. 18. Cairo. 19. London. 20. Athens. 21. Edin- 
burgh. 22. Venice. 23. Florence. 24. Milan. 25. United 
States. 
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For the Little People __ 


A Spring Maiden 
By E. Louise Liddell 


Said little Miss Nancy, 

“ I’ve taken a fancy 
To go to the woods for some flowers ; 

I really am pining 

Green leaves to be twining, 
While sitting in wild woodland bowers.” 


So she donned her sunbonnet 

With white frills upon it, 
And took up her basket and spade, 

And off she went skipping, 

A wood-nymph a-tripping, 
The dear little, sweet little maid! 


Red berries she found 

On the soft mossy ground, 
Arbutus ’neath sweet-scented pines. 

Her basket o’erflowed, 

Her cheeks how they glowed! 
As she gazed on her rootlets and vines. 


Then she heard the birds sing 
About “ Spring, Gentle Spring,’ 
As she rested under the trees; 
But the truth must be told, 
She contracted a cold, 
And has done nothing since but just sneeze, 
A-kee-choo! 


& 
What Papilio Saw 
By William Forbes Cooley 


One bright summer day, when there was the 
smell of clover and ripe harvest-apples in the 
air, and the hum of bees and the drumming of 
locusts was heard all around, Lepidopter was 
busy as he could be eating up the platform he 
stood on. How could he, you ask? Why, 
you see, he was standing on the leaf of an 
apple-tree. You think he couldn’t stand on 
that? Oh, yes, he could; for he was only 
about as large as your little finger, and he had 
six strong little arms with claws to them to 
hold on with, and ten stout little legs with 
hooks in place of toes. After a little Papilio 
crept along the branch, and began to eat the 
next leaf; for the leaves of apple-trees were 
what they lived on, except when they took 
to wild-cherry leaves for a tonic. Presently 
Papilio stopped eating, and said : 

“‘Dop, what do you think! Old Articulate 
is building his house.” 

“What house?” mumbled Lepidopter, with 
his mouth full. 

“ Why, the one he’s going to go to sleep in. 
He says he doesn’t feel like eating any more.” 

“What an old goose he must be!” Dop 
said, chewing awav with all his might. 

“And he’s so sleepy, he can hardly keep his 
eyes open.” 

“ Humph !” 

“So he’s pulling the edges of a big leaf 
around him, and tying and gluing it fast, so as 
to keep out the rain. And, do you know, Dop, 
I think he’ll come out after a while ever so 
much finer than he is now, and with great 
beautiful wings to fly with.” 

Lepidopter stopped eating a second, and 
looked at Papilio in a way that said, “ What 
a little goose you are!” Now, Dop was very 
fat, fatter and bigger than Papilio, and thought 
that on that account he knew a great deal 
more. He could see but a little way in front 
of his big mouth, and he thought that what a 
big caterpillar like him couldn’t see wasn’t 
worth seeing. So he said, in a cross way: 


“ Have you lost your head? Did you ever. 


see a caterpillar that had wings?” 

“Yes, I did once.” 

“ Yes,” growled Dop, his mouth full again, 
“when you were asleep, you did !” 

“No, it was in the daytime. It was ever 
so long ago—six or seven weeks, I should 
think. It was just after we got our second 
suit of clothes. I was eating on a leaf one 


afternoon, and busy as I could be, when sud- 


denly there was a terrible noise overhead, a 
kind of a roar. I looked up to see what it 
was, and there was a great big face over me, 
and a big, big voice called out: 


“*QO Katy, see what I’ve got!" 

“ Then two big fingers pulled off the leaf I 
was on, and carried it down the tree to the 
ground; and, oh, how I was jounced! Next 


I felt myself carried through the air as fast as 


the wind, until another big creature’s face was 
right in front of me—a creature bigger than 
the first one, and with lots and lots of clothes on. 
This big creature gave frightful scream when 
she saw me, and jumped back out of the way. 

“* Johnny, Johnny, you naughty boy,’ she 
cried; ‘throw away that horrid worm.’” 

‘“‘ Johnny laughed and threw me over by the 
fence, where some dead leaves were, and how 
they did hurt when I fell on them! I was so 
sore and frightened I could hardly move; but 
as soon as I could I crept under the leaves 
and hid myself. When I looked out again it 
was early the next morning, and the sun was 
peeping through the fence. I started for our 
apple-tree, but before I’d gone far I saw a 
curled-up brown leaf shaking as though it 
would go to pieces. It did break in a minute, 
and the most beautiful and wonderful thing 
came out. It was something like a caterpil- 
lar, only it hadn’t any legs. It had six arms, 
though, like ours, and oh! such lovely wings! 
They were like two leaves, they were so big, 
and they were all covered with the most beau- 
tiful cloth. 

“ His wings,” Papilio went on, “ were weak 
and shriveled at first, but, as the sun came 
through the fence and fell on him and warmed 
him, he spread them out, and pretty soon 
began to fly from flower to flower. And then 
I saw that he had a wonderful long tongue, all 
curled up, that he could unroll and run down 
into the flowers to suck their juices. He caught 
sight of me after a little, and came up to me.” 

“« You're a caterpillar, aren’t you?’ he said. 

«<¢ Ves,’ I answered, hardly daring to speak 
to such a beautiful being. 

“*]T know,’ he said; ‘I used to be one just 
like you, and wanted to do nothing but eat, 
eat, eat; and such coarse stuff—common apple- 
leaves, and that sort of thing! But I got 
sleepy after a while,and shut myself up in a 
leaf, and that’s all that I knew for along time. 


There was something going on inside of me,’ 


but I couldn’t tell what it was; and now here 
I am, and I’m going to have just lots of fun. 
l’m hungry already for something sweet, and 
there must be plenty of lovely juices there in 
that clover-field, from the way it smells; so 
I'll just go over there and get breakfast. 
Good luck to you,’ and he spread his broad, 
shining wings, and flew away in the sunshine. 
And, oh, Dop, I wanted to go with him ever 
so much; and I think we'll be able to some 
day, for we'll get our wings, too.” 

‘‘Whatnonsense!” said Lepidopter. “You 
were dreaming. / never saw such athing, and 
ain’t I bigger’n you! You’ve been eating too 
many wild-cherry leaves, and they’ve gone to 
your head. They’re too strong for little fel- 
lows like you. Get out of my way; I’m hun- 
gry, awful hungry! I haven’t had anything to 
eat for nearly two minutes!” and eat he did 
with all his might and main. 

About a week afterward, however, he and 
Papilio did curl leaves around them, and glue 
them fast. Lepidopter only knew that he 
wanted to go to sleep, and thought of nothing 
else; but Papilio made his little house fully 
expecting to wake up after a time with a beau- 
tiful body and broad, wonderful wings. When 
winter had passed, and June of the next year 
had come, two bright. happy butterflies flut- 
tered about that garden. One of them was 
Lepidopter, who was a little ashamed of him- 
self as he thought what a blind dull caterpillar 
he had been the year before; and the other 
was Papilio, who was very glad because he 
had become just what he hoped to be. 


A Wonderful Watch 


A watch has been invented by a Swiss watch- 
maker which, it is claimed, has adapted the 
phonograph to its uses so that it tells the hours 
and the quarters instead of counting them off 
as at present repeaters do. — 


Blanche Letitia Sue 


She’s the sweetest-tempered dolly, but I don’t 
know what she’ll say 


- When I tell her the sad tidings that she’s got - 


to stay away 
From Helen Howard’s party. Oh yes, she 
has clothes to wear, 


But she just can’t go—because, you see—/ 


cannot find her hair ! 


You know, her hair is woven on a little piece 
of net; 

And she fell into the bath-tub yesterday and 
got so wet 

That when I fished her out again and laid her 
on dry land, 

Her lovely mass of golden curls fell off into 
my hand. 


I hung them in the window to dry, and went 
to play, 

And when I dd remember it—her wig had 
blown away ! 

I’ve hunted in the cellar and the barn and 
everywhere, 

In the parlor and the coal-shed, but I still can’t 
find her hair. 


And now to miss this party! It just will 
break her heart. 

But she could not go bald-headed ’mong the 
other dolls so smart,— 

I feel I must stay with her. I must do it for 
her sake, 

Though Helen said she’d have ice-cream and 
fruit and chocolate-cake. 


She really has the manners and the patience 
| of a saint. 

Although she knows her curls are lost, she 
utters no complaint. 3 

If she would only act as I do—sometimes— 
cry and scream, | 

And ’proach me for my carelessness, I wouldn’t 
feel so mean. 


You say you know a gentleman who keeps a 
false-hair store? 

And he has dolly wigs for sale ?>—The party 
ain’t till four— 

O mamma! Quick! My coat and hat! We’re 
going to buy a new 

Light yellow golden head of hair for Blanche 
Letitia Sue! .. 

— Youth’s Companion. 


Prince Hohenlohe 


The Chancellor of Germany is in many re- 
spects its ruler. He represents the Emperor 
most directly to the people. The present 
Chancellor is Prince Hohenlohe. You natu- 
rally think that a Prince, and a man of such 
power and influence, would be stern, would 
have no time for a display of tenderness. We 
would think this if we did not see very often 
that bravery and tenderness are usually found 
together. 

Prince Hohenlohe, we are told, after break- 
fast, walks in his garden and scatters crumbs, 
as he walks, for the birds. Pigeons, sparrows, 
blackbirds, gather round him when he sits 
down; he has tamed them by feeding them. 
They are never forgotten; even in stormy 
weather Prince Hohenlohe remembers the 
feathered friends. When Prince Hohenlohe 
works, he works with all his might. Some- 
times people excuse themselves from doing 
the kindly thing, saying they have no time. 
The truly great command time. The Prince 
takes breakfast each morning in winter at seven 
o’clock, but much earlier in summer. He 
walks in the morning, and after meeting his 
friends, the birds, he begins his work, which 


‘ affects not only Germany, but the whole world. 


This great man lives on simple food, and goes 
to bed at regular hours. He is seventy years old, 
but he takes his vacation climbing mountains, 
hunting the chamois, and tramping. It would 
be great fun to go tramping with this man, for 
he would know the birds and the flowers and 
the trees. 


i 
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The Easter Message ' 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 


Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.— Romans 


3, 4- 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to realize the con- 


dition of despair in which the disciples were brought by the 


death of Christ. They had thought at first that he was 
a wonderful teacher, and had gathered about him to hear 
his instructions; then that he was a great prophet, greater 
than the prophets of the Old Testament time; then his 
miracles had still further added to their esteem and rever- 


ence. Gradually it dawned upon them that this was the long- - 


promised Messiah ; and they believed in him as the Messiah. 
When they went up to Jerusalem, so clear was this convic- 
tion in the minds of the disciples that they discussed with one 
another which should be greatest in this kingdom, and two 
of them came privately, bringing their mother as a support- 
ing influence, to get the first place when the kingdom should 
be ushered in. When he entered with triumph into Jerusa- 
lem, this their faith was enhanced and strengthened; they 
thought the hour of his coronation had come. Even after he 
had defied the Pharisees in the Temple, and they felt that 
the clouds were gathering about him, still they who had seen 
him face more than one mob and pass unharmed through 
it, expected that he would do this again; and when he 
stood with them on the Mount of Olives, looking upon 


Jerusalem, they came to him with the question,—When 


would he assert himself, when would he proclaim his king- 
dom, when should the long-promised hour come? Even 
when he was arrested, they did not despair of deliverance ; 
one of them drew his sword, and the others would have 
rallied to his defense, but he forbade it. When he was 
taken by Caiaphas, still they expected ransom. When he 
was led away to be crucified under the order of Pilate, still 
they expected succor. They gathered about the cross. 
Then gradually this hope faded away from them, and yet, 
while the Scribes and Pharisees were crying out, “ He 


saved others, himself he cannot save: let him come down 


from the cross, and we will believe in him,” they thought 
that he would perhaps come down from the cross, or that the 
legion of angels of which he had spoken in the Garden 
would come to his rescue, and some miracle would be 
wrought and his Messiahship established. When at last 
his head fell upon his breast, and he gave the last gasp, it 
was not only a friend that had died, but their religious 
hope had died. When they took him down from the cross 
and bore him to the grave, it was not merely as we bear a 
friend beloved to his last resting-place, it was their religion 
they were burying—their hope of a Messiah was put 
into the tomb and there sealed up. Even after he had 
appeared again, and yet again, they had no hope, no 
real living hope. He told them tostop at Jerusalem ; they 
did not ; they went off to Galilee and resumed their fishing 
pursuits. It was not until appearance after appearance 
and revelation after revelation that it began to dawn upon 
them that the death and the resurrection were the attesta- 
tion of his Messiahship; it was not until appearance after 
appearance and revelation after revelation that the old 
hope that this was the Messiah came back, reinforced, re- 
invigorated, strengthened, made assurance. 
And this was the message they took forth in their 
preaching. If you open the Book of Acts and read it 
through, noting particularly the tone and spirit of the ser- 
mons, you will see that they did not lay emphasis on the life 
of Christ, nor on the teachings of Christ, nor even on the 
passion and death of Christ, but on his resurrection. This 
man, they said, whom with wicked hands you crucified and 
slew, has been raised from the dead, and his resurrection 
is the witness and the evidence that whom you rejected 
God hath made the Messiah and Deliverer of Israel. What 
they had rejected as an idle tale was then also rejected as 
an idle tale by the men to whom they spoke ; but the assur- 
ance was too strong, the conviction too clear, the evidence 
too overwhelming to be resisted. The story of the resurrec- 


1Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Easter Sunday morning, 1894. 
Reported stenograpbically by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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tion held its way in spite of Jewish prejudice against a 
crucified Saviour, in spite of pagan prejudice against a 
resurrection. How pagans received this notion of a resur- 
rection you can see for yourself by reading how the 
Athenians received it when Paul proclaimed it on Mars’ 
Hill; and yet, in spite of Jewish prejudice and in spite of 
Roman skepticism, within twenty-five years after the death 
of Christ, the Church of Christ had spread over Palestine, 
over Asia Minor, throughout Greece, into Rome, and Pliny 
bore witness to the great multitude of Christians in that city. 
Within twenty-five years after his death, Christians at 
Corinth, disciples of this very Christ, had doubted the im- 
mortality of man, and Paul had written that fifteenth 
chapter of Corinthians in which he bases the hope for the 
immortality of mankind on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and tells his readers that this resurrection was testified to 
by over five hundred witnesses, most of whom, he says,’ 
remain alive to this present day. In other words, while 
the majority of the men were living who were appealed to 
as evidence of Christ’s resurrection, the Church of Christ 
had gone throughout Palestine, throughout Asia Minor, 
throughout Greece, as far as Rome, founded on testimony 
to his resurrection, and, so far as we know, not a single 
one of the witnesses who had been appealed to as testifying 
to this resurrection had risen up to gainsay it. 

Thus there are three witnesses to Christ’s resurrection. 
First, the testimony that is written in the four Gospels. 
The book from which I read this morning?’ affords you 
direct demonstration that those Gospels were already in 
existence by the first century, for it is incredible that Ta- 
tian would have incorporated in them narratives which had 
first been published in his lifetime, and he was born about 
A.D. 100. We have in our hands to-day the testimony of 
the eye-witnesses to what they saw on that Easter morning, 
or what they thought they saw; and that they were not 
deluded by their imagination is clear from the evidence 
that they did not at first accept the resurrection and were 
loth to believe it. We have, in the second place, the exist- 
ence of the living Church, founded not on the character of 
Christ primarily, not on his teaching primarily, certainly 
not on his death, but primarily founded on his resurrection 
as a historical fact—a Church which has gone on conquer- 
ing and to conquer, a Church which has morally revolu- 
tionized the world, a Church which has pervaded the world 
with its faith, a Church which has changed theology, the 
world’s religious life, its moral life, its political and social 
life. If there was no resurrection of Jesus Christ, then this 
greatest moral reform the world has ever seen, mother of 
all other moral reforms since the beginning of the centuries, 
is founded on a great delusion, if not on a great falsehood. 
To believe that is to renounce faith inthe moral laws of the 
universe ; to believe that falsehood comes forth conquering 
and to conquer through the long centuries. We have another 
witness. This very dayisa testimony. For at the beginning 
of the century the Jewish people celebrated the last day of 
the week as their holiday, and the pagans celebrated a day 
sacred to the sun as their holiday. But the Christians could 
not keep asa festival the day in which their Lord had lain in 
the tomb, nor pass by without rejoicing the day on which he 
rose from the tomb; so, without edict, without church law, 
without divine authority, without prophetic utterance, with- 
out authoritative voice saying, Thou shalt change the day, 
the day was changed, the old day was swept away and a 
new day camein. It would be easier to make one believe 
that there was no Declaration of Independence, with the 
fourth day of July standing as a living witness to that 
declaration, or that there was no Civil War, with a Decora- 
tion Day with all its flowers bearing witness to the mar- 
tyred graves, than to make one who gives an impartial and 
thoughtful attention to this question believe in the face of 
the witnessing Lord’s Day that there was nothing for that 
day to celebrate. 

So it is not a poem, nor a legend, that draws us here 
to-day. It is not a fiction or a picture that we have come 
again to admire. It is a great historic fact. The man 
Christ Jesus, crucified, has risen from the dead. If Chris- 


! Tatian’s * Diatessaron,” a Harmony of the Four Gospels, published about 


150 A.D 
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tianity were what a great many people in our time imagine 
it to be—a simple ethical system—the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead would be a matter comparatively un- 
important; for Christ would be just as pure a man, and 
his teaching would be just as true, whether he rose from 
the dead or not. If the message of the Church to men is 
simply, Be virtuous and you will be happy, it needs no 
resurrection to attest it. But that is not the message of 
Christianity. If it is not a supernatural faith, it is nothing. 
1 know the odium that attaches in many men’s minds to 
this word supernatural. I select it with deliberate choice. 
If it is not a supernatural faith, it is a delusion and a snare. 
Christianity is not merely. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; it is not 
merely a new code of morals, or a new sanction to an old 
code of morals. Christianity is a revelation that brings 
the law of another world, an eternal world, to bear upon 
the problems of this. 

It is, first of all, a r-valation of God. The old pagan 
relizions say of God, either that he is Hate, or that he is 
Indifference, or (the best of them) that he is Justice. 
These are the three messages of paganism: God is 
Hate, God is Indifference, God is Justice. Christianity 
brought another message—God is Love. But to show 
a divine love in the world is not enough to establish 
that message. It is not enough to point to a man who 
has walked the earth, loving as never man loved be- 
fore, patient with patience that surpasses all other human 
exhibitions, enduring, courageous, loving, faithful, true—if 
the end of it all is extinction. It is not enough to say, 
God is love, but the converse also must be made clear— 
namely, that Love is God. It is only as we have a revela- 
tion that shows that love is power in the world, that we have 
a revelation that God is love and love is God. Let the 
life of Christ end at the grave, let the last word of Christ 
be the despairing cry, “‘ My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” and the witness of that life is that God is 
not love; for love has failed and died in its supremest 
manifestation. Not until the stone is rolled away from the 
grave and the seal is broken, not until the guards slink 
away, not until he who was crucified emerges and shows 
himself victor over the last enemy of mankind—not unt'l 
then is it shown that love is God, for love is victory. I 
sometimes wish that we could live for one short day in the 
experience of paganism—in the belief that God is Indiffer- 
ence, or God is Cruelty, or God is merely Justice, and all 
our religion fear, all our anticipation dread, and all our 
worship an endeavor to appease a wrathful God, or stir an 
indifferent God, or satisfy a just God; and then that out 
of that one day’s experience -we could come back to be- 
lieve that God is revealed in Jesus Christ; come back to 
believe that God is love; come back to believe that all 
worship is the expression of love, all service is the service 
of love, and all the glory of the future the glory of a 
Father’s love. This day, Fister, has given us in the place 
of the unknown God a God that is known, in the place of 
an indifferent God a God whose heart pulsates with sym- 
pathy, in the place of a feared and dreaded God a God 
whose presence is an inspiration to love and service. 

But the Easter message is something added to that. 
It is not merely Christ rising from the dead, but Christ 
rising as the first-fruits of them that sleep. This is the 
Faster message, as the Apostles bore it from city.to city. 
The love that was victorious in Jesus Christ is victorious 
in every follower of Christ. Have you read Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem—lI forget the title, and how prosaically I inter- 
pret it to you!—about a little flower that prayed that it 
might come out before the other flowers, and be in advance 
of the spring, and said: How all nature will hail me, how 
the birds will sing at my advent, how the sun will shine 
upon me, how the air will stoop and kiss my petals! And 
the prayer was granted, and it came before its time, and 
the snow looked scornfully on it, and said, Who are you 
that is like a bit of the snow? and there were no birds to 
sing, and the sunshine was vei'ed, and the rain was cold, 
and the flower that was born before its time died before 
its time. Oh, how pathetic is the history of the human 
race! Abraham coming out of his country and dying, 
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with only just enough soil of Canaan to bury his wife in! 
Elijah withdrawing himself into the wilderness in an age 
of recreancy, and living in loneliness and in sorrow! -Paul 
giving himself with unselfish service to his fellow-men, mis- 
understood by his own church, derided, persecuted, by the 
very ones he would serve. Savonarola, Huss, Wyclif, 
William of Orange—a long line—all seeming to bear the 
same witness. Whoever comes to the wor!d before his 
time comes, like a flower born before its time, to die before 
his time. And so it was with Christ. And if that is all, 
if the death of Jesus Christ interprets the life of Christ, 
then the inscription to write over that life is this: B2 not 
righteous overmuch, for why shouldest thou perish before 
thy time? But Enuster brings a different message. Love 
is not defeated. Righteousness does not die. For death 
is not ‘dying; and there is no man yet that ever followed 
Christ’s course—living a life like his, bearing a witness 
like his—who has not risen with Christ. For love is con- 
quering and does conquer. 

This is not a world of injustice; it is a world of sub- 
lime justice, because sublime love, and every man that is 
called to suffer is called also to pass through the tomb and 
rise from it as witness and testimony of the victory of love. 
All graves are empty. There is no dead in any tomb, 
and no life that has been lived in the spirit in which 
Christ lived that has not the note of his Easter triumph. 

But there is one other Easter message. The world had 
long waited and looked for a D:liverer, and the word which 
the Apostles brought to the pagan age was this: The De- 
liverer has come. This was the note that stirred the heart 
of Jew and Gentile alike. It was not, Be honest, be true— 
paganism had said that; it was not, There is an immortal 
life—Cicero and Socrates had said that; it was this: You 
are not on the earth to fight your battle alone; there is a 
divine Deliverer who will break in pieces the despotism ; 
who will set you free from ignorance; who will emanci- 
pate you from sin. The note of the Apostles is always this 
note of deliverance from personal evil, from social evil, 
from industrial evil, from political evil. And two things 
were necessary to make that message of deliverance: that — 
the Deliverer had come and knew all the burdens from 
which he was to set men free, and that he was victor over 
them. The Deliverer must himself be in captivity, and, by 
unlocking the door, show how the keys opened tke lock. 
The Deliverer must himself be in the midst of the battle- 
field, and strike the note of triumph since he had known 
the wail of anguish. But it was not enough to know the 
wail of anguish, to be in the prison-house, to be enmeshed 
in the net; he that had been made captive must set him- 
self free from the captivity, if he would show his power to 
set others free. 

A ship lies on the rocks, and the waves break over it, 
and a boat, starting out from shore to rescue it, plows its 
way through the waves as they break upon it, and those 
that are on the deck of the waiting ship believe that there 
are strong hearts and true coming for their rescue. The 
fact that these men have entered on an endeavor to save 
them witnesses to their good will. But presently some 
great wave, greater than the rest, sweeps over the boat and 
seems to whelm it in destruction, and those that are look- 
ing for deliverance veil their eyes in horror; their rescuer — 
is gone, and their hope is gone as well; they look again, 
and, lo! the boat, like a plumed bird shaking the spray 
from its wings, emerges from the wave: it is a lifeboat, 
and cannot sink. So this ruined and sorrowing world 
looked and saw the Deliverer coming, and the fact that he 
was spat upon and abused, the fact that he knew sorrow, 
that he agonized until the sweat was as great drops of 
blood, the fact that he wore the crown of thorns, the fact 
that he was crucified, bore witness to the strength of his 
good will, but not to his power; to the largeness of his 
love, but not to the strength that makes love efficacious. 
But when death had done its work, when all the powers of 
earth and hell had leagued against him and had shut him 
in that grave from which no man before had escaped, and 
he came forth conquering and to conquer, then he bore 
witness that he was indeed the Deliverer, with power equal 
to his love and love equal to his power. 
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Books and Authors 


The Theology of St. Paul? 


Of the three books before us, “St. Paul and His Mis- 
sions,” though the least scholarly in appearance, and per- 
haps the least pretending, appears to us to be truest as an 
interpreter of Paul’s spirit. The Abbé Constant Fouard 
is a Roman Catholic, and his volume bears the imprimatur 
of the Roman Catholic Church. How he would reconcile 
his interpretation of the Apostle with the doctrines of 
penance, purgatory, works of supererogation, etc., we can- 
not tell. Happily for his readers, he does not make the 
attempt. . He simply tells the story of Paul’s life, and 
summarizes his letters. He adds nothing to the knowl- 
edge of Paul’s life which Conybeare and Howson have 
already furnished; the value of his volume as a history 
lies in the fact that it presents this knowledge in a new 
dress and to a new class of readers. But to this it adds 
a singularly simple, unecclesiastical, ethical, and spiritual 
synopsis of Paul’s letters—an interpretation literary rather 
than theological, practical rather than scholastic. 

Professor Weizadcher is a belated disciple of the Tu- 
bingen school. In his history of the Apostolic Church he 
affords some amusing illustrations of arguing in a circle. 
For example (of course the form of statement here is our 
own): The Twelve could not have been sent out by Christ. 
Why not? B2cause the instructions given to them are a 
picture of later apostolic labors. How do you know they 
are a picture of later apostolic labors? Beciuse the 
Twelve could not have been sent out by Christ! But as 
an interpreter of Paul Professor Weizaicker shows real 
Originality; that kind of originality which comes from a 
fresh and independent study of the letters. According to 


him, Paul is a prophet ; intuitional rather than logical ; gives 


what has been givento him. Religion Paul treats as an 
inward life whose secret is “the irresistible power of the 
Spiritual impulse.” It is a “life in Christ, and in imita- 
tion of him, proceeding from him.’’ Paul’s incidental 
tracing of sin back to Adam is due to the influence of 
Jewish thought in him; his own original conception 
attributes sin to man’s fleshly or animal nature. God does 
not require an expiatory sacrifice; “Paul has nowhere 
spoken of a wrath of God dispelled by the death of 
Christ.”’ His death is sacrificial only as it is a revelation 
of self-sacrifice. Redemption is not restoration. ‘ Paul 
_knows nothing, there‘ore, of a restoration of the original 
conception of humanity. ... Redemption introduced a 
new nature into humanity in Christ.” All this seems to us 
admirable. It is a great advance on the ordinary forensic 
interpretation of Paul’s Epistles; unfortunately, it lacks 
completeness and leaves many questions wholly unan- 
swered. 

‘From Dr. Alexander Balmain Bruce, of Glaszow, we 
had hoped much. His ‘‘ Kingdom of God” and some 
casual contributions to English Quarterlies had led us to 
expect much. The title of his book justifies looking within 
it for a comprehensive interpretation of Paul’s theological 
thought. Lut, if Dr. Bruce understands Paul, we do not. 
He appears to us to have fallen into the common error of 
learned expositors, who read Paul through medizval glasses, 
and so impute to Paul the very legalism against which 
the Apostle contended all his life. Dr. Bruce insists on a 
familiar but false contrast: * Righteousness is something 
which belongs to the Christian man, yet is not his personal 
righteousness. . . . It also be!ongs to God, yet is not his 
personal righteousness, It is a ‘gift’ from God to men.” 
It is, in fact, God’s own character bestowed upon men ; 
God giving himself—the truth which Christ has declared 
in saying that he gives his flesh and blood to be eaten and 
drunk as the source and supply of the life of humanity. Dr. 
Bruce, with the old theologians, regards justification as a 


_ 1 St. Paul and His Missions. 
Green & Co. §2. : 
The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. By Carl von Weizicker, Profes- 
sor of Church History in the University of Bonn. G. P. Putuam’s Sons. $2.50. 
St. Paul s Conception of Christianity. By Alexander Balmain Bruce. l).D., 
Professor ot New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
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kind of legal fiction, “ whereby God regards as righteous 
those who trust in his grace as munifested in the atoning 
death of Christ.’”’ It is, in fact, God’s perception of the 
eternal truth that character is to be judged, not by the 


deed done, the achievement realized, but by the real 


desire, the sincere purpose, the soul’s bent; in a word, 
by faith, not by works. God’s judgment is a just and true 
judgment, not a legal fiction. Dr. Bruce accepts as real 
and vital the old controversy as to the meaning of jstifi- 
cation: it ‘never means. to make righteous, but always to 
hold as righteous.” In fact, God never holds as righteous any 
man unless he sees in him the germ of righteousness; that 
germ is faith. The scholastic distinction is unreal, unvital. 
Dr. Bruce accepts the sacrificial doctrine of the crucifixion, 
and, with characteristic Scotch honesty, all that it involves. 
‘‘It was God that put Jesus to death asa lamb slain for the 
sin of the world. And by this act God, in the first place, 
as St. Paul views the matter, demonstrated, revzaied, his 
wrath against sin.”” It would be difficult for Dr. Bruce to find 
anywhere in Paul’s writings a hint of the horrible doctrine 
that God put Jesus to death ; Peter says the Jews “‘ by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain”’ him. It is an extraordi- 
nary exegesis which mikes Paul’s statement, ‘the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men,” refer to the crucifixion of Christ: 
an exegesis contradicted, in the first place, by the fact that 
Paul was writing to and concerning pagans who had never 
heard of Jesus, much less appreciated any divine signifi- 
cance in his crucifixion; and, in the second place, by the 
fact that the crucifixion is always treated in the New Tes- 
tament as a revelation of the love, never of the wrath, of 
God. 

Paul appears to us to be the greatest spiritual genius 
the world has ever seen—not only far in advance of his 
own time, but far in advance of all subsequent times. The 
Church has a long road to travel before it overtakes him. 
There is something pathetic in the misunderstanding to 
which he has been subjected even in the house of his ad- 
mirers. 

He was brought up under a legal system which is summed 
up in the sentence: Do this and thou shalt live. Accord- 
inz to this system God is a Sovereign; law is an edict 
which he has issued; man is a subject; religion is obedi- 
ence to this edict thus issued by this Sovereign; suffering 
is the punishment which this Sovereign inflicts on those 
who disobey; it is the expression and revelation of his 
anger against his disobedient subjects; forgiveness is 
release from this deserved punishment ; whether God exer- 
cises forgiveness, and on what terms and conditions, the 
disciples of this system do not seem clearly to know—the 
prophets of the Old Testament generally teach that he does 
forgive, the rabbinical scribes in the time of Christ appear 
to have either taught that he did not or that he forgave 
only on condition of receiving some substitution for the 
penalty, or to have failed to teach anything whatever on 
the subject of forgiveness. 

Paul, educated in this system, and fighting zealously and 
with a partially righteous but wholly misguided indignation 
against Christianity, because he rightly judged that Chris- 
tianity was subversive of legalism, received in the dying 
speech of the martyred Stephen new light on the problem of 
the religious life; pondered anew the problem as he jour- 
neyed to Damascus; fought as bitterly against the nascent 
conviction in his own mind as he had fought against it in 
others. But when at length he yielded, he yielded wholly, 
as it is the nature of such a man to do, and emerged from 
his three years’ study of the Old Testament in Arabia with 
his whole conception of life revolutionized. For him 
henceforth God is the Father of the human family ; man is 
a double creature—flesh and spirit—a son of God emerging 
from an animal condition; law is the nature of God, and 
the true nature of spiritual, enfranchised man; life comes 
from personal sympathy with, attachment to, aspiration 
and endeavor after, God; the secret of life is unity in pur- 
pose and spirit with God ; from this faith in him comes the 
hope of becoming like him; from tis faith and hope in him 
comes love, that is, likeness to him; all three come through 
perceiving in Christ the Son of God and the Son of man— 
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that is, through perceiving in the Christ who and what God | 


is and who and what man is to become. This is being 
justified by faith—that is, redeemed from the fleshly and 
animal nature and lifted up into the spiritual and divine 
nature, a transformation effected not by painful obedience 
to sovereign edicts, but by joyously welcoming the personal 
influence of God poured into the soul through Christ the 
great Revealer of God. He who thus receives God into his 
soul dies to the flesh and lives in the spirit, and so receives 
forgiveness, which is not remission of penalty, but recon- 
ciliation to God and remission of sin. He still suffers, but 
suffering is not punishment—it is the necessary method and 
condition of development, the growing-pains of spiritual 
youth, the travail-pains of spiritual birth; borne by each 
soul for itself, borne by each soul for its neighbor, borne by 
Christ, as the Revealer of God and the Redeemer of human- 
ity, for all mankind. 

This conception of religion was too radical for the world 
to receive. There are but few traces of any considerable 
Pauline influence in the early Church. To go back to the 
first four centuries for our theology is a fatal blunder. Some- 
thing of Pauline thought is to be found in such writers as 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, though in the latter 
curiously adulterated. But the issue of the first centuries 
of theological thinking was Augustinianism, and Augustin- 
ianism is not Paulinism; it is a modified Judaism. God is 
still a Sovereign; law an edict; suffering a p2nalty ; for- 
giveness a judicial acquittal ; man a unit, either wholly a 
rebel or wholly a saint; and Christ a substitution for de- 
served penalty, a satisfaction of divine wrath, a means of 
escape from the death sentence. The Reformation at first 
seemed to throw off legalism altogether; alas! it was but 
a Galatian emancipation, and the Reformed Churches under 
Calvin fell from grace and returned to the law. Even 
Methodism was but a protest against the Judaic ele- 
ments in the Christian religion, not a complete emancipa- 
tion from them, and the Methodist went beyond the Puritan 
in the rigor of his conception of law as an edict, and of 
religion as obedience to that edict under the impulses of 
fear and hope. In Moravian theology, and later in the 
New Church theology more clearly than in any other, 
appears the Pauline conception of faith as a spiritual 
reception of God himself into the heart, and of religion as 
a new and spontaneous life inspired by the divine indwell- 
ing. Of course the -Pauline conception has never been 
without its prophetic interpreters, but, from Paul himself 
to Phillips Brooks, one and all have been looked upon as 
suspects, if not branded as heretics. Judaism, or salvation 
by law, very reluctantly and slowly gives place to Paulinism, 
or salvation by faith; the legalism of the older thought 
reappears in modern systems bearing the euphonious title 
of forensic theology ; and, as our authors show, even the 
most modern expositors of Paul cannot easily escape the 
combined influence of Judaism, Romanism, and Mediz- 


valism. 


Mr. J. C. Dana, the Librarian of the Denver Public Library, 
has just published a valuable Haxdbook to that institution. (The 
Carson-Harper Company, Denver.) This little treatise, most 
attractively printed, indexed, and bound, is one of the best 
guides we have yet seen in regard to starting libraries, selecting, 
buying, lending, cataloguing, and charging books and arranging 
_ periodicals. The Handbook is well written throughout and 
is always suggestive; there are a few rules in regard to buying 
books which would lead to the avoidance of mistakes by private 
persons just as well as by managers of !ibraries, and we there- 
fore reprint two of them: “1. Buy no book unless, by personal 
acquaintance or trustworthy testimony, you know that it is worth 
adding to your library. 2. Do not feel that you must buy com- 
plete sets of an author. Of very few authors are all the works 
worth having.” In a chapter on classifying a small library there 
is an excellent designation of classes, which we also reprint, in 
condensed form, as being of value to the possessor of any library, 
large or small, who wishes to group his books in the best way : 

1. General Works (Dictionaries, Bibliographies, Cyclopedias, etc.). 2. Phi- 
losophy (Metaphysics, Philosophical Systems, Logic, Ethics). 3. Mental 
Faculties (Psychology, etc.). 4. Religion (Bible, Theology, Pastoral and 
Church Work, Religious History, Christian Churches, and Non-Christian Re- 


ligions). 5. Sociology (Statistics, Political Science, Political Economy, Law, 
Administration, Associations, Institutions, Customs, and Folk-Lore). 6. Edu- 
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cation. 7. Philology. 8. Natural Science (Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Paleontology, Biology, Botany, and Zodlogy). 9. Useful 
Arts (Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, Domestic Economy, Commerce, 
Transportation, Chemical Technology, Manufactures, Mechanic Trades, and 
Buildings). 10. Fine Arts (Landscape Gardening, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Drawing, Design, Decoration, Painting, Engraving, Photography, Music, and 
Amusements). 11. Literature (Poetry, Drama, Essays, Orations, Humor, and 
Satire). 12. Geographyand Travel. 13. Biography. 14. History. 15. Fiction. 
Denver has long been known as one of the most progressive of 
Western cities in all matters of intelligence and education. This 
little book will do something to deepen that impression. 


The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1894, edited by 
Mr. James Grant Wilson, and published by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, is a book well worth owning, for reading 
and for reference. It consists of a not too diffuse description 
of the lives of our twenty-three Presidents, written by distin- 
guished scholars and statesmen, peculiarly fitted by their train- 
ing or contact to do justice to their subjects. The larger number 
of the monographs herein contained were written for Appletons’ 
“ Cyclopedia of American Biography,” in some instances being 
rewritten and enlarged for the present volume. The career of 
Washington has been described by Robert C. Winthrop, that 
of John Adams by John Fiske, Jefferson by James Parton, 
Madison by John Fiske, Monroe by President Gilman, Quincy 
Adams and Jackson by John Fiske, Van Buren by James C. 
Welling, William Henry Harrison by Arthur Bostwick, Tyler 
by John Fiske, Polk by George Bancroft, Zachary Taylor by 
Jefferson Davis, Millard Fillmore by James Grant Wilson, 
Pierce by Bainbridge Wadleigh, Buchanan by George Ticknor 
Curtis, Lincoln by John Hay, Andrew Johnson by James Phelan, 
Grant by Horace Porter, Hayes by Carl Schurz, Garfield by 
William Walter Phelps, Arthur by William E. Chandler, Cleve- 
land by William E. Russell, and Harrison by William P. 
Fishback. The book is thus not only a series of lives of our 
Presidents, it is also a complete record of the most important 
events in our history during the past one hundred and five years. 
The editor has added bibliographies accompanying these mono- 
graphs, and has selected many interesting illustrations and por- 
traits which greatly enhance the value of the text. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) have published a charming 
book made of fine hand-made paper, well printed and exquisitely 
bound. It is called 4” /maged World, or, Poetry and Prose, 
and is by Mr. Edward Garnett. The light weight of this volume 
resulting from its non-coated and non-leaded paper gives one a 
most favorable anticipation until he discovers that the phrase 
“light weight ” applies equally to the contents. The title itself is 
some evidence of the writer’s conceit, but his consequent effusions 
are distressing ; for instance: “O Girl, this night thy face is with 
me out here on the black, rainy hill-ridges. In this wind-shaken 
rushing sea of night, my eyes, straining through the roaring, 
windy Darkness, see thy proud face, thy sweet curved face, com- 
ing midst the rioting chaos of whirling moorland and blackness 
around me.” Or this: ‘“ Ah, flash of new love in delicious 
answering eyes! Thy charm didst work that magic night of — 
spring when the young stars trembled from Heaven’s trans- 
lucent pools o’er green thickets, around cloudy-white-blossomed 
orchards, where the young wind danced, bearing true-love’s 
dream, singing the clear-eyed maiden’s song, wafting the snow- 
flushed petals to the moonlit grass! Ah, flash of new love in 
delicious answering eyes! Thy charm didst work!” 


Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. have added to their French 
and German texts La Poudre aux Yeux, by Labiche and 
Martin, and also Havro/d, by Ernst von Wildenbruch. The first is 
a well-known play by two collaborators, one of whom has enjoyed. 
world-wide fame as a vaudevillist, especially through his «« Voyage 
de Monsieur Perrichon.” Herr von Wildenbruch’s tragedy is 
hardly known at all in this country, and it is fortunate that it is 
introduced with such admirable editing as that which Mr. Voege- 
lin has given it. Indeed, the notes to both plays are all that 
could be desired. It is a pity that the proof-reader did not pay 
attention to the first, however. -Such misprints as Madam for 
Madame, Erédéric for Frédéric, Emmelige for Emmeline, 
appéti for appétit, mitresse for maitresse, tois for toi, and 
bais for bois would be distressing in any French text; in a 
school-book they are inexcusable. Comparing the American 
‘ Harold ” with the original, we find no such errors. The text 
differs only from the original (published by Messrs. Freund & 
Jeckel, Berlin) in adopting the plan of dropping the final “s” 
(2. é., Erlaubnis for Erlaubniss), and the “h” in th” (z. ¢., Not 


. for Noth, Teurer for Theurer). 


Travels in Three Continents, by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL.D., 
is well worth reading. Dr. Buckley combines the three requi- 
sites of a good traveler: he is keen-witted, observant, and good- 
natured. He lingers longest in those parts of the world least 
commonly haunted by the “ globe-trotter,” and while he takes 
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us almost everywhere in Europe, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and 
the Holy Land, we read with the highest interest the accounts 
of the East and of the Scriptural and classic lands. The book 
is the record of a six months’ trip. It is vastly superior to 
the ordinary record of travel. It not only describes but sug- 
gests. That which is seen is continually made the starting-point 
for valuable comment leading out into many fields of life and 
thought. The publishers have made a large and handsome vol- 
ume of it. and have illustrated it intelligently and well. (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York.) 


It is a pleasure to comment upon such a new edition of a 
standard English author as that which bears the imprint of Dent 
& Co. (Macmillan & Co., New York), and which is to present 
the works of Daniel Defoe in sixteen volumes. ‘hese books 
vary in design, but reproduce in general excellence and attract- 
iveness the admirable features which stamped the republications 
of Jane Austen and Fielding. The series starts with Rodzusox 
Crusoe in two charming volumes, bound in green cloth, and well 
illustrated. A third volume contains the Serzous Reflections of 
Robinson Crusoe and A Vision of the Angelic World. A gen- 
eral introduction, dealing with Defoe from the biographical, 
literary, and historical points of view, is furnished by Mr. Aitken. 
No better library edition of Defoe could be desired. 


The third edition of Seyffert’s Dictzonary of Classical Antiqut- 
ties has been revised by Dr. Sandys. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) The articles in which we find the most considerable 
changes are those on “‘ Comitia,” which is now revised in accord- 
ance with Mommsen’s views; “ Music,” which now takes account 
of Monro’s work on the *“ Modes of Ancient Music;” and 
‘* Theater,” which gives some additional details respecting Dé6rp- 
feld’s architectural theories. Certain changes are also noticed 
in the approximate English equivalents for Romanmoney. The 
dictionary is too deservedly popular for us to need to enter 
upon any further criticism. 


Smollett’s Roderick Random in one volume and Peregrine 
Pickle in two have made their appearance in Bohn’s Novelists’ 
Library (Macmillan & Co., New York). This republication has 
two or three notable features. ‘ Roderick Random ”’ is prefaced 
by a memoir of the author and a portrait, and Mr. J. H. Isaacs 
contributes to each story a special bibliography. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations appear to special advantage, and altogether, in 
matter of size, of paper, of type, of binding, illustration, and 
general editorial accuracy, these books present two of the best- 
known English novels in a very satisfactory form. 


A practical handbook to the elocutionary art is Vozce, Speech, 
and Gesture, by Messrs. Campbell, Brewer, and Neville. (G. P. 
_ Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The great defect of this book is 
its clumsiness in matter of size. It should have been divided into 
two volumes. The departments concerning the technique of 
elocution and of that art in combination with music seem to be 
well done, and the larger section of the work containing selec- 
tions for reading and reciting is certainly a better department 
than is found in some books of a similar nature. 


Literary Notes 


—Miss Jane Barlow’ s new book has received the title of 
«+ Maureen’s Fairing.”’ 

—It was nearly fifty years since that Mr. Gladstone con- 
structed his “ Psalter Concordance” which has just been pub- 
lished. 

—Mr. Frederic Remington has made use of his Western ex- 
periences in the preparation of a volume which he calls “ Pony 
Tracks.” 

—It is said that “ Hans Breitmann ” has written a new series 
of ballads. It is about forty years since he first essayed this 
form of literature. 

—The sum of 20,000 pesetas ($4,000) has been collected in 
Spanish America for a monument to the aia woman poet 
Dofia Concepcion del Arenel. 

—Mr. Blackmore, the creator of «* Lorna Doone,” is about to 
publish a volume of verse. It is to be called “« F ringilla,” and it 
will consist of stories told in rhyme. 

—Mr. Crockett, the Scotch novelist, is reported to have at 
present an ass sured i income from his writings of $25,000 a year. 
Only recently Mr. Crockett occupied a pulpit in a Scotch village 
church at a salary of $1,200. 

—The * British Weekly” announces that an authorized life 
of the late Professor Blackie is being written by Miss Anna 
Stoddart (who has been engaged upon it for some years), and that 
it will be published next autumn. 

—‘* Quida ” (Louise de la Kamée) is said to be almost penniless. 
All of her Italian property has been sold to pay her debts. 
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‘‘ Quida’s’* mother was French, but she herself is a native of 
England. She is fifty-five years of age. 

—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has translated Charles Nodier’s 
story from which Mr. Du Maurier obtained the title of “ Trilby.” 
In the original the title stands “ Trilby, le Lutin d’Argyle,” and 
the translation may be called “ Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle.” 

—Mr. Maturin M. Ballou, the well-known writer, who has 
just died, was editor and publisher of the first illustrated paper 
in this country. It was known at the outset as “ Ballou’s 
Monthly.” In 1872 Mr. Ballou became one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Boston “ Daily Globe,” and for two years there- 
after was its editor and manager. 

—A recent number of “ Le Gaulois *’ contained an interview 
with M. Emile Zola regarding his forthcoming work, “ Rome.” 
M. Zola says that the idea of this work was suggested to him by 
the newspapers when he was writing his “ Lourdes.” ‘ Rome” 
will be about the same length as “ La Débacle.” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that the head of the Catholic Church will be 
one of the principal characters. 

—Thomas Garthwaite, of Ecclefechan. Scotland, who used to 
make clothes for Thomas Carlyle, has just died. ‘“ They tell 
me that Tam was a great man in London,” he used to say, *“ but 
he never was thocht sae muckle o’ here. He wisnae ill tae 
please. He just wrote for a suit and I sent it, and he wore it 
till done, and then he sent for another, and never a word aboot 
fit. He was a gude enough man that way.” 

—Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., the author of the latest life 
of La Fayette, is a Harvard man, who, after years of study and 
travel abroad, settled in his native Philadelphia to practice law. 
In 1882 he moved to Duluth to accept the presidency of the 
Duluth and Iron Range Railway. For five years he held this 
position, in connection with that of Manager of the Minnesota 
Iron Company. He then returned to Philadelphia, where he now 
resides. 

——Dr. Max Nordau, who has come into great notoriety on 
account of his book entitled ‘“* Degeneracy,” was born at Buda- 
pest in 1849. He is of Jewish extraction. He studied medicine, 
and since 1880 has practiced his profession in Paris. He has 
been the correspondent of the “ Frankfuerter Zeitung,” the 
“Vossische Zeitung ” (the Berliner’s favorite “ Tante Voss ”’), 
and the “ Pester Lloyd.” He has published many books, one of 
which, “ Conventional Lies of Society,” has been suppressed in 
Austria and Russia. 

—It is proposed to erect a suitable memorial to the lamented 
historian, Francis Parkman, at his home at Jamaica Plain, near 
Boston. The following is the address to the public: 

In the garden he created, and by the shores of the lake he loved so well, both 
now destined to become a part of the public park system of his native city, his 
friends desire to raise a memorial to Francis Parkman, that the people of Bos- 
ton, for all time, may be reminded that this man of high endeavor, heroic con- 
stancy, and noble achievement once lived among them. That this memorial 
may be a proper one, and that it may represent the esteem in which Mr. Park- 
man was held by his contemporaries, this committee, chosen from among the 
number of his friends, asks the co-operation of all men and women who may 
desire to help it carry out this purpose. Subscriptions of any sums, however 
small, will be welcome. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. Henry L. Higginson, No. 44 
State Street, Boston. 


—In a recent number of * Life,” “ Droch ” gives us his memo- 
ries of the late Professor Blackie as he appeared at the Inverness 
Fair: 

One July evening, several years ago, the writer had the good fortune to arrive 
at Inverness on the very day of the great Wool Fair. By chance he heard of 
the concert of the Highland societies to be heldthat evening. The hall was 
draped with the tartans of all the clans, and kilted Highlanders were plentifu 
throughout the audience. The stage was filled with Highland dignitaries, but 
the center of it and the focus of all eyes was the picturesque figure of John 
Stuart Blackie—then more than eighty years of age. There were songs in Gaelic 
and songs in Scotch, to which he kept time with his long staff. Then the pipers 
struck up, and four clansmen danced a Highland fling. The old man was all 
excitement, moving his feet and arms as though with difficulty keeping his seat. 

By and by he rose to speak, and was greeted with a tremendous cheer of affec- 
tion and appreciation. He impressed you by every word and movement, as 
though he were filled with the enthusiasm of a boy. He went right at them 
with short, explosive sentences—each one of which raised the dust as it struck. 

**You’ll no mak your religion soc dour. The Bibletells you to sing before the 
Lord—aye, and dance, too.’’ Then he took a step forward, and raised his foot 
and arm as though about to jump intoa Highland fling. When the laughter 
died down he continued : 

**1’m a very old man, and can say it withcut conceit: I know nine languages. 
and something of a good many more, but if I were to be shut up in a dungeon 
or on a desert island, I'd ask only for the Bible and the songs of Scotland, and 
be happy. 

‘*Of late years you young men have been going to London for everything. It 
will swallow youup. It’sa great maw. Don’t look at London! Be yoursel’— 
be a Scotchman!’ 

Then he sat down, and, when the storm subsided, there was cry after cry for 
a song from Blackie. He sat there shaking his head and pursing up his lips. 
but the great audience would not take his refusal. Finally he rose his gaunt 
length, advanced well to the front, shook his long staff in their faces, and 
yelled: ‘The maun who can’t say No is a coward!’ That pleased their 
Scotch obstinacy better than a dozen songs. 
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We give herewith a portrait of 
Mr. Langdon S. Ward, for many 
years the Treasurer of the 
American Board, whose death 
was announced in last week's 
issue of The Outlook. It will 
be difficult to fill the place thus 
made vacant. Forty years ago 
on the first day of last August 
he became connected with the 
Board as a clerk under the 
former treasurer. He brought 
to the place some experience in 
mercantile pursuits and in con- 
nection with the American Mis- 
sionary Association. On the re- 
tirement of Mr. Gordon from the treasury, Mr. Ward was elected 
as his successor in 1865, and has been re-clected from year to 
year since. He was born in Saco, Maine, May 25, 1828, his 
father belonging to the legal fraternity. His early training was 
in sympathy with the Christian religion. For many years he 
was an honored deacon in the Mount Vernou Church of Boston, 
and at the time of his death held the same office in the church at 


Langdon S. Ward 


Newton Center, where for the past twelve years he has had his | 


home. His home life was affectionate and Christian. Twice 
married, a widow survives him—the daughter of the late Edwin 
E. Bliss, missionary of Constantinople—and nine children. His 
last visit to the Board rooms was on March 8, after which he 
rapid)y declined until his death, which occurred on March 27. 
During all his years of service with the American Board he was 
recognized as a man of business sagacity and untiring energy. 
His perceptions were quick and exact, thus enabling him to 
master the great details of the office. He carried into all his 
work intense love for the cause he served so ably. There was 
with him a purity of character, a transparency of motive, and a 
‘high sense of horor that made him trusted, and guaranteed suc- 
cess to his office. Most marked of all was his love of the truth. 
{t controlled his life, making him distinguished among his ac- 
quaintances as a man of prayer and unswerving faith. 


Chicago Theological Seminary has called 
to its chair of Systematic Theology the 
Rev. William Douglass Mackenzie, M.A., 
pastor of the Morningside Congregational Church in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Owing to the health of a member of his family, at 
present he will accept the office only as acting professor, with 
the understanding that, if the climate favors, he will, in due 
time, enter upon the full professorship. Chicago Seminary has 
made awise choice. Mr. Mackenzie is in the prime of his mar- 
hood, and has been tested by several years of service in Edin- 
burgh, where he has proved himself the peer of the many strong 
men who preach and teach in that city. It was no slight honor 
to receive the united commendation for the position of such 
men as Professor James Orr, Principal Rainy, Dr. A. B. David- 
son, Dr. W. J. Blackie, and Dr. Denny. Mr. Mackenzie 
is the son of the well-known missionary in South Africa. He 
has ministered in a prominent pulpit in Scotland, and has 
been Chairman of the Scotch Congregational Union, which 
is the highest office in the gift of the Congregationalists in 
that country. He is a man of fine presence, of eminent schol- 
arship, is fully abreast of the times, and he cannot fail to do 
noble service in the responsible position to which he has been 
called. It has been the privilege of the writer of this paragraph 
to know Mr. Mackenzie on the other side of the water, and it 
gives him great pleasure to bear witness to the high esteem in 


A New Professor 
at Chicago 


which he is held by his brethren in the ministry and by the 


churches which he has long and faithfully served. 


Plymouth League is a social organization 
connected with Plymouth Church of 
Brooklyn, its object being to gather 
together for social purposes the members of the widely scattered 


A Beecher Memorial 
Meeting 
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congregation, most of whom never meet in social ways incident- 
ally, as the members of a neighborhood church are likely to do. 
There are usually some literary exercises, followed by light and 
simple refreshments. The whole affair partakes much of the 
nature of one of the modern church ecclesiastical clubs. Last 
week the meeting was unique in its character. It was a Henry 
Ward Beecher memorial evening. ‘Through the energy of the 
President of the League, Mr. William V. Tupper, there were 
gathered together portraits of many of the old members of the 
church, including some of the founders, and a variety of portraits 
of Mr. Beecher, some of them unique and curious; a yreat vari- 
ety of curiosities connected with him, among which were the 
framed manuscript of the notes of his last sermon and the earliest 
copy of The Christian Union, which, curiously, contained as its first 
article a contribution by Lyman Abbott, Mr. Beecher’s successor 
both in the pulpit and in the editorial chair. Major J. B. Pond, 
who traveled many thousands of miles with Mr. Beecher on lec- 
ture tours, and paid him Letween $200,000 and $300,000 for 
lectures, gave a series of interesting anecdotes—personal remi- 
niscences—most of which had never before been published. 
Three poems by members of the church were recited, and a 
brief address on Mr. Beecher’s character as a proptet was given 
by the present pastor. The lecture-room was crowded, all stand- 
ing room being taken. 


In the annual city evangelization confer- 
ence of the Disciples of Christ at Chicago 
last week two papers, ‘‘ How to Reform 
Municipal Government,” by the Rev. W. F. Richardson, of Kan- 
sas City. and “ Evangelization of the World via America,” by the 
Rev. F. M. Rains, of Cincinnati, were timely and suggestive. Mr. 
Richardson argued that there were four necessary steps to perma- 
nent municipal reform: (1) agitation by means of the printed page 
and the living voice in order to bring the light of facts to bear 
upon civic darkness; (2) education of the mind and enlighten- 
ment of the conscience in relation to the duties of citizenship; 
(3) thorough organization of reform forces to meet the power of 
closely organized municipal sin ; and (4) leyislative action, since 
legal suasion alone can restrain the hand of vice and crime. If 
such means are faithfully and persistently used, there is hope 
of ultimate municipal reform, which in the nature of the case. 
will prepare the city soil for the Gospel seed. Mr. Rains spoke 
from the view-point of our growth and National greatness in the 
following particulars: | | 


1. The increase of our territory. Since the acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence we have increased from 815,000 to 3,000,000 square miles of territory, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. 2. The increase in our population. From 1790 to 1894 our 
population grew from three and one-half to sixty-seven millions. The center 
of -population westward takes its way at the rate of 5044 miles per decade. 
Within the last une hundred years it has moved five hundred miles, from Balti- 
more, Md., to Columbus, Ohio: during this period eighteen millions of people 
have come to our shores, from more than twenty-five nations. Never since the 
world began have such large numbers and varieties of the human race flucked 
together. This is the land of promise to every nation. 3. Increase in our 
wealth is equally marvelous. The statisticians would make us understand it by 
saying that our possessions of $61,459,000,000 would buy the Russian and Turkish 
Empires, the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Italy, together 
with Australia, South Africa, and all South America—lands, mines, cities, | 
palaces, factories, ships, flocks, herds, moneys, thrones, scepters, diadems, the 
entire possessions of 177,000,000 people, and then we would have $17,817,000,000 
left with which to buy other kingdoms. We cannot comprehend these figures, 
but they indicate to us stupendous facts. Mr. Strong says that our wealth has 
increased $5,000,000 per week for the last twenty years. About one-fifth of the 
population and one-fourth the wealth is in our churches. The church members 
of America are growing richer at the rate of $435,000,000 annually over ard 
above living expenses and all benevolences. The wealthiest Christians on the 
globe are in America. 4. The churches have increased even more rapidly. 
From a membership of 200,000 they have grown to 13,500,000 in the last hundred 
years, in which time we have enrolled more churches than were gained in the 
first five Christian centuries—an increase of thirty-nine-fold. We have now one 
church organization to every 370 people in this country. But with our possi- 
bilities we have many perils—immigration, ecclesiasticism, and wealth. How- 
ever, law, wealth, culture, social prestige, and the Omnipotent are on the side 
of the Church. If she cannot save free, enlightened, aggressive, hopeful 
America, how can she save China and Africa? We must evangelize America 
because the English-speaking people are to control the earth, and wise men 
teach us that America will dominate all races that speak in the Englis. 
tongue. 


City Evangelization 
Conference 


The speaker concluded by saying: There are about ten thou- 
sand missionaries in the standing army of the Cross in foreign fields, 
of which one-third are from America. That is tosay, one-twelfth 
of the Protestant population of the world furnishes one-third the 
missionary money to evangelize the earth. The ‘American 
Christians give forty cents per capita, and the rest of the Protest- 
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ant world average less than eight cents per capita, for foreign 
missions. 


Two weeks ago The Outlook gave 
an account of the death of Dr. Dale 
and an estimate of his charact«r and 
work as they appeared to Americans. The Erylish papers 
have just arrived with the accounts of services held in his 
memory. Two services were held in his own church in Birming- 
ham, Dr. Guinness Rogers, his friend for fifty years, officiating 
in the morning and Principal Fairbairn in the evening. The 
whole city of Birmingham, with its 600,000 population, seemed 
to be in mourning. The eulogies on the yreat preacher came 
from every quarter, bishops and other high officials in the 
Established Church vying with Nonconformists in the expres- 


In Memory of Dr. Dale 


sion of their appreciation of the man and his work. Dr. Rogers. 


said of him: “ Congregationalism has lost its noblest son.” 
Principal Fairbairn began his address by saying: “ Of all the 
men it has been my privilege to know, he was, taken all in all, 
the largest.” Dr. John Clifford, the most prominent Baptist 
minister in England, said: “ The idea! chief of our modern Non- 
conform ity has been taken away from us.” Dr. Joseph Parker 
said: ‘“‘ His style was not after the type of the rainbow: it was 
a gathering of stars. When he prayed, he saw the angels and 
archangels and all the company of heaven. When his high 
monotone ceased, men felt that no clarion could do more.” Dr. 
George S. Barrett said: «There was something in Dr. Dale 


greater than even his great intellectual gifts. As great as Dr. Dale’s’ 


sermons were, his prayers were still greater.” Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicol], himself a Presbyterian, closed an eloquent editorial in 
the « British Weekly ” with these words: ‘God has been good 
to our Nonconformist churches in these later days, and has 
given them many wise, gracious, and spiritual leaders, but 
none of them all has done a greater and more enduring work 
than ‘our Star and,true Apostle’ that is gone.” Memorial 
services for Dr. Dale were held in various parts of England. 
Hugh Price Hughes said that there was no man in the universal 
Church so revered by Methodists as Dr. Dale. Archdeacon 
Sinclair, of St. Paul’s, spoke of him in that cathedral, while 
Canon Charles Gore, to a crowded congregation in Westminster 
Abbey, paith a glowing tribute to “ the great Birmingham Non- 
conformist minister, not as a religious teacher ouly, but also as 
a great citizen and politician.” Canon Gore’s eulogy is de- 
scribed as thrillingly eloquent and beautiful. The Bishop of 
Worcester, speaking of Dr. Dale, declared his work on ~ The 
Atonement” to be a masterpiece of English theology; while the 
Bishop of Coventry said that Dr. Dale had made all Anglican 
Christendom his debtor. The Rev. Silvester Horne, pastor of 
Kensington Chapel, said: “ It is a question whether in all the 


generations that lie between us and the Commonwealth there 


any name among the sons whom the Independent churches have 


given to serve Church and State in England more eminent than 


that of Dr. R. W. Dale.” The “ Guardian,” the leading Church 
of England paper, devotes a column and a half to a most appre- 
ciative estimate of the man and his work. What, for instance, 
could be better than this from those diametrically opposed to 
him in ecclesiastical position? “To those who knew Dr. Dale 
personally there was a yreat charm in his bigness—there was 
nothing little about the man; and with his strength there was 
deep tenderness, large generosity both of thought and judgment, 
without vanity and without personal ambition. Dr. Dale was 
one of those men that go to make the grip of men’s faith in man 
stronger and their hold upon God firmer.” 


It is always interesting to 
know the last words of a 
great and good man. Dr. 
Dale was at work upon a sermon on * Unworldliness ” when he 
was taken away, and the last message of this prophet is quoted 
by Dr. Fairbairn in an extract from his memorial address which 
is as follows: “* Unworldliness does not consist in the most 
rigid and conscientious observance of any external rules of con- 
duct; but in the spirit and temper, and in the habit of living 
created by the vision of God, by constant fellowship with him, 
by a personal and vivid experience of the greatness of the Chris 


Dr. Dale’s Last Written Words 
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- World,” have had a large sale on both sides of the water. 


Present Phases of German Theology.” 
one of the ablest and most spiritual thinkers that Scotland 


when Presbyterians speak of Unitarians. 
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tian Redemption, and the settled purp: se to do and to will all 


that God wills, always, in all things, and at all costs, and, by the 


power of a great hope, the full assurance that, after our mortal 
years are spent, there is a larger, fuller, richer, loftier life in—’ 
There it ends—‘ in '"—the ineffable, the unspeakable. Shall we 
say ‘in the bosom of God,’ where he now dwells ?” 


Among the most able and eminent theo. 
logical professors of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland is the Rev. 
James Orr, D.D., of the department of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian Divinity Hall in Edinburgh. Professor 
Orr is now in this country giving a course of lectures in Chicago 
Seminary. He has had a distinguished career as a scholar, and 
is already widely known for his contributions to theological 
thought. The lectures which he delivered on the Kerr Foundation 
in-1890 and 1891, entitled “ The Christian View of God and the 
Last 
year Professor Orr was one of the lecturers at the Summer 
School of Theology at Oxford, his topic being “ Neglected Fac- 
tors in the Study of Early Church History.” His subject in 
Chicago, where we believe he is to deiiver ten lectures, is 
He is recognized as 


Professor James Orr 


has produced in recent years, and Chicago Seminary is for.u- 
nate in securing him as a lecturer. 


Brief Mention 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey recently accepted an invitation to spend 
a day with the missionaries in Chihuahua, Mexico. The services 
were to be held in the Church of the Holy Trinity, of which the Rev. 
James D. Eaton is pastor. 

The Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., of Detroit, has been called to 
the pastorate of the New York Avenue Church in Washington. The 
church is one of the largest in the city,and Dr. Radcliffe leaves a field 
of almost equal] importance in Detrcit. 

The “Christian Advocate” announces that its English correspond- 
ent in the future will be the Rev. Thomas Bowman Stephenson, of 
London. Dr. Stephenson is one of the most prominent men in the 
Wesleyan connection, widely known for his great ability as a preacher 
and his uSefulness as a worker for humanity. 

The Fifth International Convention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association will be held in Pittsburg, Pa., April 18-21. A long 
list of attractive speakers has been provided, and most of the subjects 
are timely and suggestive of interest. Delegates will be entertained 
by the Pittsburg Association. Information should be sought of 
Miss Carrie B. Wilson, 1004 Champlain Building, 126 State Street, 
Chicago. 

Another candidate for the ministry in the Methodist Church has 


_ refused to answer the question, “ Do you promise to abstain from the 


use of tobacco?” That question is put to all seeking to enter the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. :This candidate, Mr. 
Dillon Bronson, refused to answer the same questicn a year ago. He 
did say, however, “I have never been a user of tobacco in any form ; 
neither do I ever expect to be,” and this answer was received instead 
of the pledge. Bishop Merrill, in speaking of the matter, plainly in- 
dicated his opinion that the question was one which had perhaps 


- better be unasked. 


How little even wide denominational differences count t for among 
men who are more earnest for realities than for appearances! In a 
delightful letter in the “ Evangelist,” entitled * Two Old Boys Com- 
paring Notes,” Dr. Field pays a fine tribute to Edward Everett Hale; 
but Dr. Field is a Presbyterian and Dr. Ll{ale is a Unitarian. In one 
sentence Dr. Field says of his friend, “ [fe has never been false to the 
truth, nor false to himself.” We may well believe the statement to be 
absolutely true, and yet it is not such a statement as is usually heard 
After all, is not a good man 
more than.his creed, whatever his creed may be? 

In the death of the Rev. Robert Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury, the Anglican Church has lost one of its ablest scholars and 
no.lest men. He was widely read in the early literature of the 
Church, and shortly before his death was engaged in concluding a 
Syriac Lexicon which for many years he had been preparing for the 
Oxford Press. In 1869 he was the Bampton lecturer, his subject 
being “ Prophecy as a Preparation for Christ.” He had written sev- 
eral commentaries. It will be remembered by many that he was in 
attendance at the Evangelical Alliance held in New York in 1873, and 
that he, as we]l as Bishop Cummings, took part in the communion 


‘service in the Madison Square Church, which service led to the for- 


mation of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
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The Spectator 


By a lucky accident it chanced that the 
Spectator was lately present at the meeting of 
a semi-literary club composed of young work- 
ingmen and some of their non-working com- 


panions. The club was unspoiled by reason of a 


hitherto unbroken rule excluding visitors, there- 
fore the men were free in speech and wholly 
unartificial. A cursory glance about the room 
scarcely served to prepare the Spectator for 
what was tofollow.. Asarule, in a more conven- 
tional assembly the leaders of thought can be 
picked out by some indefinable stamp which 


- power sets on their faces, but in another stra- 


tum it is ten to one that the young fellow 
who sits half asleep at your elbow staring with 
lack-luster eyes at those who rise in argument 
is to prove the impassioned speaker of the 
evening. As the power which underlies the 
unconventional element has always been a 
historical surprise when it has come to the 
surface—for good or evil—it scarcely seems 
extraordinary that this same quality of 
closely masked force should belong to the fea- 
tures of those individuals who go to make up 
that sum; and yet no practical explanation 
quite effaces the sinister effect of a detected 
mask, worn however unconsciously. 


After such commentary—and for other ob- 
vious reasons—it would not: be wise of 
the Spectator to point the place or the name 
of this working club; yet the meeting he at- 
tended was fraught with too much meaning to 
pass it by silently. The topic chosen for discus- 


sion that particular night was a political one, 


and the astonishing amount of information dis- 
played by these club members regarding the 
government of their own country might have 
put to shame many of their fellow-citizens 
whe, with plenty of time and opportunity for 
political study, know far less of the forces con- 
trolling them. If knowledge is power, there 
is little wonder that our cities fall into the 
hands of machines run by the illiterate. 


& 

“Tt is amazing to me,” said a manufacturer 
to the Spectator the other day, “ to learn how 
much my men know of politics. Illiterate as 
they are, they read the papers, or I see them 
gather in a group with one of their fellows 
reading to them. I candidly admit I often 


overhear them talking astutely of public mat- 


ters of which I am utterly ignorant.” With 
less at stake, there might be a humorous side 
to such a comparative result of education and 
illiteracy. It was, for instance, an absurd 
experience to hear two college-bred men, also 
present at the interesting meeting of the 
nameless club, admitting frankly their igno- 
rance of political matters with which the club 
members showed an intimate knowledge that 
could have been based only on a daily touch- 
ing, handling, and watching of their subject. 
The leaders of the discussion had, of course, 
crammed somewhat for the occasion, as their 
opening arguments showed, but, as they were 
pressed in debate, down they dipped into their 
memories, fishing up illustrations of past mu- 
nicipal events or central government complica- 
tions, some calling upon foreign cases of com- 
parative politics to support their assertions, 
showing that the columns headed “Events 
Abroad ” were not skipped in their daily read- 
ing. That they had read and not been taught 
by some higher cult was proven by the pro- 
nunciation of words. President Carnot had 
the benefit of every letter in his name, and the 
same phonetic acceptance of letters held good 
in the usesf words nearer home. This was, 
in fact, a set of press-educated men, and no 
editor of a daily paper hearing them speak 
could have escaped a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the teachings of his organ. 


Not long ago one of our leaders of thought 
in practical philanthropy and economics made 
a searching platform appeal to the up-town 
population of his city to “look well to the 
education of the down-town element, because, 
little as they seemed to realize it, they could 
not afford to ignore it.” Could the speaker 
have had the power by some magic to force 
his audience unseen into one of the meet- 
ings of the nameless club, he would have 


needed no further evidence to prove his words. 
It would have been impossible for them to sit 
through such a meeting and come away under- 
rating the supreme importance of educating 
wise leaders from among this uncouth, power- 
ful, and curiously malleable material. Here 
was a distinctly growing, self-educated force, 
which must, sooner or later, be heard from, 
allowing itself to be swayed and ruled by its 
emotions, its suspicions. On these two stops 
of their flute the restless spirits of the club 
skillfully played, controlling, so far as allowed, 
the club business which arose. Here, in the 
direct prccess of growth, was the prospective 
ward politician deliberately using the club 
complications as a training-school for loosen- 
ing his seductive tongue and teaching his 
acute brain to rule the wills of others. Here, 
again, in embryo, was the demagogue agitator, 
the stirrer up of strife, sullenly, if skillfully, 
defending the “rights of the boys ” belonging 
to the committee of which he was Chairman. 
Here, too, the freethinker to whom Tom 
Paine was chosen hero, “because,” as he 
argued, “Tom Paine wrote a book which 
refuted the Bible, and the Bible is the greatest 
book that has been written for eighteen hun- 
dred years, so / say the man who could write 
a book to refute it Is a great man.” 


Through every speech—pro and con—ran 
this same undercurrent of power-worship, 


could was the man to be admired, whatever 
his methods of accomplishing his end. “ So- 
and-so bought his political position, did he? 
Well, I say the man who knows ow to get 
himself elected is the man for the place, how- 
ever he gets it.” This statement from one of 
the “ cons” the “ pros ” contested, as was their 
duty, but the trend of the popular feeling was 
plainly on the winning side. He who snatched 
a crown for himself was adjudged worthy of a 
throne. It was not difficult to see that in this 
narrow compass of four walls was presented a 
concrete example of that element which the 
economic speaker had warningly urged it was 
dangerous to ignore. Well might he have 
prayed, “ Educate, educate, educate!” 


The old answering cry that, after all, igno- 


rance is safer for such aclass is but an empty 


reply opening a dead discussion. Now that 
the half-education of a free press is at the 


- command of the people, they will by it inevi- 


tably educate themselves, arriving at their own 
half-baked deductions, unless led further to a 
higher plane of knowledge. Whether we will 
or not, it is half-knowledge, not ignorance, with 
which we have now to deal. Listening, look- 
ing, thinking, the Spectator could only feel as 
if that small club-room were the reverse side 
of a watch, with the case wide open. The 
other side—the familiar face on which we are 
alone accustomed to look, with its simple nu- 
merals and stolid hands working off the hours 
—is one thing; quite another this reverse view 
as shown in the nameless club. Here was to be 
studied the delicate motive-power which might 
not be ignorantly handled, but which we have 
at last learned must be touched and regulated 
by skillful hands, cleaned, oiled if necessary, 
or else—the stopping of the working hands on 
the face, as they have fatally stopped more than 


once. A hundred years ago a very similar spirit . 


to this was abroad in the Old World, a similar 
hunger for knowledge among the lower classes, 
an equal admiration for mental power—for 
good or evil. There were just such meetings, 
such discussions, as here described, but with 
one great difference. A hundred years ago the 
President of the nameless club would have 
been elected from out of the club membership, 
probably the most restless of those restless 
spirits. 


What this past century has taught the world 
is shown in the fact that the President who to- 
day sits in the chair of the nameless club is 
from quite another class of life, almost another 
world. The world that a hundred years ago 
set its hand, its foot—the heel of its boot—on 
the neck of the class below, to hold it in what 
was adjudged its proper place, to-day sends 
trained, carefully equipped students to find out 
the needs of the lower stratum, live among 
them, study their conditions, and render care- 


~ “J prefer to use 
Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder be- 
cause I consider it 
perfectly whole-. 
some and it has 
always given uni- 
form results.” 
Late Principal of the 
Boston Cooking School. 


ful reports to an eagerly waiting community, 
anxious to remedy old mistakes. The President 
of the nameless club is therefore in. sympathy 
with its restless spirits only so far as is needed 
to teach them tocontrol themselves. Self-gov- 


marking’-thé-general spirit. The man‘ wike ernment is the club’s:foundation-stone. The 


President’s duty is to judiciously train, not 
crush, the unruly elements into that shape 
which his theoretical training has taught him 
they must take to become useful municipal 
material. The work thus outlined is néces- 


sarily slow and full of discouragement, as is all 
‘self-discipline of a corporate body or an indi- 


vidual, but the progress is steady and sure 
when measuring this year by last year and last ~ 
year by the one further back. The existing 
condition of what may be termed the “ popular 
mind,” revealed, not created, by the machinery 
of this club, is in itself a plea sufficient for the 
work’s continuance and further development. 
Behind the President are a set of patient in- 
vestigators, sa trained in this new profession 
of stepping from a higher grade of civilization 
to work in one lowerthat they know how to 
remain hidden behind the throne where each 
club member considers himself ruler by virtue 
of his vote. In this way the work of quiet 
education goes on without the knowledge of 
the material treated. Atmosphere, personal 
contact, indirect teaching’ through imported 
lecturers, are alone relied upon to create anew 
spirit which is slowly but appreciably. setting 
up new ideals and undermining the dangerous 


influence of that old and hoary devil, Power- 


worship—that brazen calf before‘ which’ the 
half-educated have ever burned incense and 
ever will until they, too, are learned enough 
to distinguish false brass from true gold. 


—On March 20 Rudolf von Gneist, the great 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Berlin, celebrated his half-century jubilee as 
a university professor. 7 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


Describes the conditions of thousands of hard-work- | 


ing women to whom Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, is a true friend: ‘‘ My wife was com- 
pletely run down with a complication of complaints, 
including rheumatism. After using different medi- 
cines without benefit, she became completely help- 
less. Having heard much. of. the wonderful cures 
effected by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, she concluded to 
give it atrial. She had not taken one bottle before 
there was great improvement. She took 4 bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is now well, and performs her 
household duties with ease.”” HIRAM J. HISKEY, 
Wescosville, Pennsylvania. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


It is the Ideal Spring Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills. biliousness, 
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Correspondence 


Mr. Whittier’s Theology 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

1 notice in your issue of March 30 a note from the 
‘Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of this city, in which I am 
«quoted as authority for the statement that Mr. Whit- 
tier became a Universalist before he died. having 
changed his opinion in regard to the final holiness 
‘and happiness of all mankind. Iam afraid that. in 
‘the brief conversation with Dr. Blanchard to which he 
‘refers, I failed to make myself understood. I could 
‘not have meant to say that Mr. Whittier experienced 
any change of belief in this matter since writing his 
“poem ** The Answer,’’ and making the explicit state- 

ment: ‘‘I am not a Universalist, for I believe in the 
possibility of the perpetual loss of the soul that per- 
‘sistently turns from God, in the next life or in this.” 
I may have spoken of a hope Mr. Whittier some- 
‘times expressed, that at some time the persistence of 
evil in the hardest heart might be overcome by the 
_ -divine love; but it would not be true to say that this 
speculation amounted toa belief. I sincerely regret 
tthat want of clearness on my part should have led to 
misapprehension of Mr. Whittier’s views. 
SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
Portland, Maine. 


Universalism Defined 


‘Tothe Editors of The Outlook: 

..] am glad to see Dr. Blanchard’s communication 
‘in The Outlook for March 28, declaring, on the au- 
tthority of Mr. Pickard, that Whittier was a Univer- 
-salist in his belief that all men will finally become 
‘holy and happy. As I read the sermon by Dr. 

Abbott on the Theology of Whittier, I knew that it 
“was not accurate in denying Whittier’s Universal- 
‘ism. If poems like ‘*‘ The Two Angels,” “*‘ The Three 

Bells,’”’ and “‘ Eternal Goodness ”? mean what they 
‘teach, and teach what Whittier believed, their doc- 
“trine is the ultimate blessedness of all mankind. 
-Mr. Whittier gives his conviction on this point in 
four lines in * The Shadow and the Light :”’ 

Our weakness is the strength of sin, 
But love must needs be stronger tar, 
Outreaching all and gathering in 
The erring spirit and the wandering star. 

But I write especially to ask you to represent Uni- 
~versalists fairly before your readers. Your comment 
on Dr. Blanchard’s article must lead the uninitiated 
‘to think that Universalists are hazy or unsettled in 
‘their theology. Such is far from the fact. Therf® is 

not a Universalist in America who does not believe 
(1) The universal 

Fatherhood of God: (2) the universal brotherhood 
“of man: (3) the spiritual leadership of Jesus Christ ; 
-and (4) the final holiness and happiness of the whole 
ifamily of mankind. There is no dispute in our com- 


munion on these fundamentals. Please do us the. 


jjustice of publishing this fact, which we are proud to 


:admit. 
A Correction ion Mr. Whistler 
‘To the Editors of The Outlook: 


I notice a slight misstatement in regard to Mr. 
“MacMonnies in the March 2number of The Outlook. 
I wish in his behalf to correct theerror. It is printed 
in the About People column, and consists in your 
‘saying that he has been decorated by the French 
Government. Some time ago Mr. MacMonnies was, it 
is true, proposed for the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
on account of his lovely fountain at Chicago, but at 
the last moment, for some futile reason or other, his 
mame was struck off the list. He will undoubtedly 
obtain the decoration later, but in the meantime he 
‘is not at all in sympathy with the American habit 
-of exaggerating his honors, and only desires, as far 
‘as he is concerned, that one should render to Cesar 

ithose things that are Cesar’s. 

JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
.t10 Rue du Bac, Paris. | 


Kindergarten Literature 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

To the excellent “list of books explaining and 
-illustrating the methods and spirit of the kindergar- 
_ten and the nature of Froebel’s philosophy of educa- 
tion,” which appeared in your issue of 16 March, 
1895, permit me to add three titles—‘* Kindergarten 
‘Chimes,”’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and *‘ The Story 
Hour” and ‘“‘Children’s Rights.’’ In the publica- 
tion of the latter two volumes, with Mrs. Wiggin’s 
mame was associated that of her sister, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, from whom a valuable contribution 
appears 1n this same number of The Outlook. The 
volumes of the “* Kindergarten Magazine,” published 
by the Kindergarten Literature Company, Chicago, 
and those of the “ Kindergarten News,” Milton 

Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., should cer- 
tainly also find place 1n such a list. 

In the list you print appears the title ‘“‘ Merry 
Songs and Games,” followed by the name Benson ; 
the well-known song-book compiled by Mrs. Clara 
Beeson Hubbard was probably the one interded. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


In this connection may I, since no other kinder: 


gartner, apparently, has done so, take exception toa 
paragrapb quoted trom the Philadelphia ** Record” 
in The Outlook of 19 January, 1895, concerning the 
village of Falls of Schuylkill? In it is this state- 
ment, contained in the last sentence: ** Joseph Neff, 
pupil of the celebrated Pestalozzi, established the 
first kindergarten in the United States at Falls of 
Schuylkill in 1809.” Of Joseph Neff the ** Century 
Cyclopedia’’ makes no mention ; of Friedrich Froe- 
bel it says: ** In 1837 [he] founded a kindergarten at 
Blankenburg, in Thuringia.’’ This date, 1837, is, I 
think, the earliest given by any reliable authority. 
The *‘ Record’s’”’ statement, then, cannot be accepted 
as it stands, and to some other place than the village 
of Falls of Schuylkill belongs the honor of having 
been the first home of the kindergarten in the United 
States. M. L. 


Evolution and Religion 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Evolution seems to be the law of progress. But is 
there not a wrong standpoint in our popular religion 
forbidding further progress? A thing cannot pro- 
duce qualities it does not possess. In everything 
but religion men prefer the substance to the shadow. 
John said: “I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than J, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ 
Furthermore, John said : “‘ He [Christ] must increase, 
but I [John] must decrease.’”’ Jesus Christ came to 
give moral and spiritual life. But eighteen centuries 
have passed, and it seems as if Christ came prema- 
turely. The world is not ready for a pure spiritual 
worship. The typical baptism of John is still in vogue. 
So long as it is,it will be impossible to make moral and 
spiritual growth. As in the past, war and prepara- 
tions for war will be the order of the day. And men 
will use their money and their talents to oppress 
whoever they can. But God is not in a hurry. It 
may be thousands of years before the world is ready 
for the baptism of Christ. D. 

West Grove, Iowa. 


Books Received 


. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Kelly, Rima Evolution and Effort. $1.25. 
Dcrothea. An Arranged Marriage. S5octs. 

. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. NEW YORK 
John(Rev.). ‘The Book of Ezekiel. Edited 

by the — W.R. Nicoll. $1.50. 
ORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Cressey, C. The Essential 75 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW Y 


Macdonald, George. Annals of a Neighbor- 


hood. ag 
HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Fontaine, Cc: de France. 60 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Minot, Henry D. The Land-Birds and Game-Birds 
of New England. Edited by William Brewster. 


$3. 
Cutts, Edward L., D.D. Augustine of Canterbury. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND 
Manly, Louise. Southern Literaturetrom 1 579-1895. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Pole, William. ‘The Evolution of Whist. $1. 50. 

Clodd, Edward. A Primer ot Evolution. 75 cts. 

Beesly, H. Ballads and Other Verse. $1.75. 

THROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Alden, ‘irs. G. R. (Pansy). Only Ten — $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YO 

N Biugraphy. Edited by Sidney 
ee. Vol. XLII. O’Duinn—Owen. $3.75. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey. Songs of the Sea and 

Lays of the Land. $2. 
Benson, Arthur Christo her. oe ro $1.75. 
Rowbotham, John F. The Trou dours and Courts 


of as $1.75. 
K. A History of Slavery and Serf- 


om. 

De Spinoza, Benedict. Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione. Translated by W. Hale White, 
and revised by Amelia H. Stirling. $1. 

Fraser, Marie. In Stevenson’s Samoa. 80 cts 

Kipling, Rudyard. New Uniform Edition of the 
Prose Tales. 6 Vols. Plain Tales from a 
Hills. $1. $25 Under the Deodars, etc. $1.2 
Soldiers Three, etc. st .25. The Light that 
Failed. $1.25. a andicap. $1.25. Mine 


Own People, etc. 
Kipling, Rudyard, an "Wolcott Balestier, The 
Naulahka. 


$1.25. 


‘Murrey, Thomas J. 


Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Don Quixote. 
Translated by Henry E. Watts. Vol. I. $2. 
Spenser, Edmund. Queene. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. $3. 
Forbes, Calin (Lord Clyde). 


75 ct 
Jones. i A Critical Account of the Philosophy 


of Lotze: The Doctrine of Thought. $1.90. 
Adye, General, Sir John. Recollections of a Mili- 
tary Life. $3.50. 


THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Body-Snatcher. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Arthur, T. S. Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and 
What I Saw There. 75 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S’ SONS, NEW YORK 


Paine, Thomas: His by Moncure 
onway. Vol. III. $2.50. 
Traill, H. D. (Editor) Social England. By Vari- 


0. 
Greene, Frederick D. The Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey. $1. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Chapman. J. Wilbur, D.D. Received Ye the Holy 
host? 50 cts. 
Comegys. Benjamin B. Thirteen Weeks of Prayer. 


willard, Frances E. A Wheel Within a Wheel. 50 
Ss. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 


Margaret H. Dame Prism. A Story for 
Girls. Illustrated by Ehzabeth S. Tucker. $1.50. 


Murrey Collection otf 
Burwell, Letitia M. aa irl’s Life in Virginia Be- 
fore the War. $1. 


THE HENRY T. CO., NEW YORK 
Gannett, Henry. The Building of a Nation. $2.50. 


God Understands 


Lie down and sleep. 
Leave it with God to keep 
This sorrow which is part 
Now of thy heart. 
When thou dost wake, 
If still ’tis there to take, 
Utter no wild complaint ; 
Work waits thine hands. 
If thou should’st faint, 
God understands. 

—F rom Sonnets and Lyrics,” by Katrina Trask. 
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The Life of Christ 


XLI.—The Trial Before Pilate‘ 
By Lyman Abbott | 


Jesus had been pronounced worthy of death 
by the Jewish tribunal. But they could not 
execute their sentence. It was necessary to 
secure the ratification of it from Pilate, who 
was at once Governor and Judge of Judea. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was built upon a 
broad platform of rock overlooking the deep 
ravine upon the east, and separated by another 
deep ravine from the palace, once of Solomon, 
now of Herod, upon the west. Close adjoin- 
ing this Temple there had been built by Pilate 
a great tower, with four walled towers at its 
four corners. It was at once a Roman garri- 
son anda Roman Governor’s palace. Its broad 
halls were almost as wide as the Jewish streets, 
and its abundant rooms furnished a resting- 
place for five hundred soldiers, besides the 
rooms for the Roman Governor. At about 
six o’clock in the morning of the 7th of April, 
in the year of our Lord 34, Pilate, resting in 
his palace in this tower of Antonia, was aroused 
by turbulent sounds in the street below. He 
was used to the turbulence of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Their passions, their superstitions, their 
patriotism, and their prejudices had been 
aroused by the priesthood to insurrection 
against the Roman authority, and once and 
again he had entered into conflict with that 
same priesthood, stirring up that same peo- 
ple, and had been compelled, by fear of their 
violence, to withdraw, humiliated and defeat- 
ed, from the controversy. He hastened down, 
stepped out on to the broad space that led 
directly into the Temple courts, down which 
more than once the Roman soldiery had issued 
to quell disturbances in the courts of the Jew- 
ish Temple, and there saw a great multitude, 
already growing into a mob. It filled the 
‘broad court of the Temple and ran out into 
the streets that led back to the Temple courts, 
and men were hurrying from different parts of 
the city to increase it. Before him stood a 
few of the priesthood, whom he hated, and in 
their midst a single figure, pale, wearied with 
the night’s watching, with some of the signs of 
the ignomony and shame that had already 
been heaped upon him. His hands were 
bound behind his back; but something in his 
face and figure, something in the soul that 
looked through his eyes, made itself felt even 
in the heart of the hard, unemotional Roman. 
The Governor asked the priesthood what they 
wanted. ‘“ We have found this fellow guilty,” 
they said, “and we have condemned him to 
death. We ask authority to execute the death 
sentence.” “Take him,” said Pilate, “and 
judge him according to yourlaw.” “Wehave 
done so already, but it is not permitted to us 
to execute death sentence, and he is worthy of 
death. If he were not guilty, we would not 
have condemned him.” “I am not so sure of 
that,” said Pilate. “What has he done?” 
The very refusal of Pilate to ratify unquestion- 
ingly the sentence which the Sanhedrim had 
pronounced against Jesus raised an issue which 
the priesthooe were unwilling to raise, and yet 
of which they made effective use. The peo- 
ple of Judea were restless under the yoke of 
pagan authority, wrathful that the authority 
had passed from their hands into the hands 
of a hated pagan, angered that they could not 
Carry into instant execution, without appeal to 
a foreign power, the sentence of their own 
supreme court, maddened that in the very 
moment of their triumph their way was appar- 
ently blocked. It was easy to lash such a 
people into a’threatening mob. The priests, 
too, had prepared themselves for this exigency. 
They knew that Pilate would condemn no man 
for blasphemy, and they proceeded with a new 
accusation. “ We have found this fellow,” 
they said, “perverting the people. He has 
claimed to be a king. WHehas set himself up 
against Cesar. We demand his death.” 

It is not difficult for us'to imagine with what 
evidence they endeavored to sustain this new 


' Bible Study Union Lesson No. 43. John xviii. 
28-38—xix., 416; Luke xxiii., 6-12; Matt. xxvii., 
15-31. (The first part of this Bible Study Union 
Lesson, “ The Trial Before the Jewish Authorities,” 
was treated in The Outlook last week.) Interna- 
tional Lesson for Mayup. Thenternational Lesson 
for we was treated in The Oautieok for Febru- 
ary 1b. 


accusation. He had claimed to be a King; 


had assumed all the prerogatives of royalty; 


had demanded absolute and supreme alle- 
giance from his followers; had promulgated 
laws; had announced himself the supreme 
and final Judge of mankind; had organized 
in the heart of Czsar’s province the germ 
of an imperishable community; had marched 
into Jerusalem attended by a multitude which 
hailed him “King of the Jews.” His little 
body-guard were armed with swords, and 
his arrest had been finally accomplished only 
despite violkknt resistance. It is true that 
the legislation which Jesus had promulgated 
was for the government of the individual, not 
for the regulation of a political community ; 
that he had steadfastly refused to arbitrate in 
civil disputes, or to act as judge in enforcing 
civil law; that first among the precepts for the 
government of his spiritual community was 
that of unconditional non-resistance ; that he 
had repeatedly cautioned the enthusiastic mul- 
titude that his kingdom was not of this world, 


and would not immediately appear; and that 


the resistance which a single misguided fol- 
lower had offered to his arrest was instantly 
rebuked, and its evil effects miraculously cured. 
The charge that Jesus forbade to give tribute 
to Czsar was not only wholly false, but in direct 
contradiction to thefacts. But, by representing 
much that Jesus had said, adding something 
and suppressing more—a method not unknown 
to modern priestcraft in ecclesiastical contro- 
versies—it was not difficult to present a case 
that really demanded of the Procurator official 
investigation. He therefore assumed jurisdic- 
tion of the case, summoned Jesus within the 
fortress for a quieter examination, and asked 
him for an explanation of these charges. Jesus 
would not defend himself before a dishonest tri- 
bunal. But tothe Procurator,ignorant alike of 
the character and mission of Jesus and really 
perplexed, Jesus readily vouchsafed the explana- 
tion he requested, in a few brief but significant 
words, whose meaning a paraphrase may help 
to make clear. He was a King, but he was no 
preacher of sedition. He had formed no pur- 
pose of interfering with the government of 
Rome. He had no need to call witnesses. 
His accusers were his witnesses. Who had 
brought this accusation against him? The 
Jews. If it had been preferred by a Roman 
centurion, it might have been worthy of ex- 
amination. But when was it ever known that 
the Jewish priesthood complained to their 
Gentile government of one who sought the 
political emancipation of the nation? None 
knew better than Pilate how restive were the 
people under the Roman yoke. The voices of 
the mob before the judgment-seat crying out 
for Jesus’s blood were unwitting witnesses of 
his innocence. He was a King, but his king- 
dom was not of this world—was not formed 
on the principles nor maintained by the meth- 
ods of political empires. If it had been, then 
surely from among the hundreds who only 
four days before had accompanied him to 
Jerusalem, hailing him as their monarch, some 
would have been found ready to defend his 
person with their lives. - Not to found a new 
dynasty, not to frame a new political organi- 
zation, had Christ come into the world, but to 
bear witness to the truth. His subjects swear 


allegiance only to the truth—to Jesus, because 


Jesus is the truth. And they only to whom 
truth is of higher worth than all else compre- 
hend his voice and participate in his kingdom. 
Pilate, half pityingly, half contemptuously, 
replied with his famous question, “ What is 
truth?” To this Roman realist, knowing only 
kingdoms that are built by the sword and 
cemented by blood, this conception of an in- 
visible kingdom of truth seemed but the 
baseless vision of a religious enthusiast. But, 
though he lacked moral, he did not lack polit- 
ical, penetration. It was clear this Galilean 
rabbi was no rival to the Czsars. -The sus- 


picions which he had from the first entertained | 


of the motives of his old-time enemies were 
confirmed, and from this brief interview he 
returned to the accusers of Jesus to announce 
his judgment of acquittal. 


Then commenced the battle which waged 


for certainly an hour or more, and ended as all 
such battles between unscrupulous persistence 
and cowardly compromises must. Consider 
the three figures in this battle: the priest- 
hood, resolute, earnest, determined, clamorous, 


inciting the gathering mob that they might: 


wrest from the unwilling judge the condemna- 
tion which they could not expect from his 
conscience or his judgment; the prisoner, 
calm, unmoved, silent through all the false ac- 
cusations, interposing to them nothing but a 
solemn and witnessing silence; and Pilate—_ 
man of the world; Roman, who believed 
neither in God nor in immortality; whose 
moral sense had in it no religious inspiration, © 
behind it no religious sanction; whose only 
support in an hour of trial was the sense of 
honor that is so much vaunted and is so feeble ; 
a man who would have resented with wrathful 
indignation the charge of cowardice, and yet 
proved himself a coward; not inhuman; not 
cruel; not meaning to be apostate; not con- 
scious of the great crime he was really about 
to commit. Let us not misjudge him. He 
was a judge. .There stood before him one 
whom he regarded as a mild, harmless re- 
ligious enthusiast. Prejudice had been aroused 
against him. Should he let this man go, 
there would certainly arise 2 riot in Jeru- . 
salem, the rumor of which might reach 
the Court of Rome, and might bring trouble 
upon him, certainly would bring trouble upon 
the nation. Should he execute him—only 
one more harmless enthusiast out of existence. 
No great harm done. So he reasons; and,so 
reasoning, palters with the mob. His quick 
ear catches the suggestion that this man is a 
Galilean. He sends him across the ravine to 
Herod, hoping thus to get rid of him. He 
appeals to the patriotism of the people. 
“Your King! shall I crucify him?” He en- 
deavors by various devices to appeal to the 
sympathies of a mob that have no sympathies. 
One thing he does not do. He does not say 
to that gathering mob, “ Though the heavens 
fall, justice shall be done.. Though he that 
stands before me is but a weak enthusiast, _ 
without friends, though his execution can do. 
no harm, and his deliverance may do much 
injury, still I will do justice, come what may.” 
And when, at last, the high priests hiss in his 
ears, “ This man made himself a king; and he 
that lets a claimant to the throne go free is no 
friend ot Tiberius Czsar,” he resists their de- 
mand no longer. When his imagination calls 
up the picture of that most jealous and cruel 
monarch on the throne of the Czsars, when 
he remembers that his own place may be 
swept from under him at the demand of this 
same priesthood, enforced by this same mob, 
he washes his hands of responsibility and 
delivers the innocent One to death. 

« And they took Jesus and led him away.” 
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A Family Paper 


Students Who “ Moved” 


Fifty years ago the faculty of a noted theo- 
logical seminary announced that, by order of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, students 
must preach their sermons and not read them, 
as no student would be allowed to take his 
manuscript into the pulpit. It was the custom 
then for each member of the Senior class to 
_ deliver, during the term, one discourse for the 


criticism of his fellow-students and the presid- 


ing professor. 

It happened that the first student to preach 
after the promulgation of the rule was a young 
man noted for his self-confidence and self- 
assertion; but, to the surprise of all present, 
his voice trembled as he gave out his text—the 
absence of the manuscript had made him fear- 
ful of failure—Acts xx., 24: “But none of 
these things move me.” Then there was a 
pause which indicated mental confusion. 
‘‘ None of these things move me,” he repeated, 
with stammering tongue, and again there was 
a solemn pause. 

Gathering himself up for a final effort, he 
shouted, nervously: “None of these things 
move me!” and stood, unable to utter another 
word. 

“ Pray, sir, what will move you ?” asked the 
Professor. 


The young man moved rapidly down the | 


pulpit stairs, amid the laughter of the students. 
The witty question seemed cruel, but it was 
the cut of a moral surgeon who knew what he 
was about. From that evening the student 
began to cultivate humility. 

The “ Presbyterian Banner ” tells of another 
theological student who was also “ moved ” 
by the pressure of extemporaneous discourse : 

It is said that the late Mr. Spurgeon was in 
the habit of testing the ability and self-pos- 
session of the theclogical students under his 
care and instruction by sending them up into 
the pulpit with a sealed envelope in their 
hands, containing the text of the sermon or 
address each one was to deliver on the spur of 
the moment. 

On one of these occasions the student, on 
opening his paper, found this subject and direc- 
tion giver him : 

“ Apply the story of Zaccheus to your own 
circumstances and your call to the minist 
And the student promptly delivered himself in 
the following way: 

“My brethren, the subject on which I have 
to address you to-day is acomparison between 
Zaccheus and my qualifications. 

“ Well, the first thing we read about Zac- 
cheus is that he was small of stature; and I 
never felt so small as I do now. 

“In the second place, we read that he was up 
in a tree, which is very much my position now. 

“ And, thirdly, we read that Zaccheus made 
haste to come down; and in this I gladly and 
promptly follow his example.” 


Napoleon’s Bombastic Dispatches 


As long as he was unhampered, says Profes- 
sor Sloane in his *“‘ Century ” Life of Napoleon, 
his dispatches to Paris were soldierly and 
straightforward, although after the passage of 
the Po they began to be somewhat bombastic 
and to abound in his old-fashioned, curious, 
and sometimes incorrect classical or literary 
allusions. But if he-were crossed in the least, 
if reinforcements did not arrive, or if there 
were any sign of independence in Paris, they 
became petulant, talking of ill health, threat- 
ening resignation, and requesting that numbers 
of men be sent out to replace him in the mul- 
tiform functions which in his single person he 
was performing. Of course these tirades often 
failed of immediate effect, but at least no 
effort was made to put an effective check on 
the writer’s career. Read a century later, in a 
cold and critical light, Bonaparte’s proclama- 
tions of the same period seem stilted, jerky, 
and theatrical. In them, however, there ma 
still be found a sort of interstitial sentiment 
ity, and in an age of romantic devotion to 
ideals the quality of vague suggestiveness 
passed for genuine coin. Whatever else was 
lacking in those compositions, they had the one 
supreme merit of accomplishing their end, for 
they roused the French soldiers to frenzied 
enthusiasm. 


tent without it, if it is brought to his attention. 
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IN EVERYTHING PER- 
TAINING TO THE 


[nterests 
of 
Women 


MISS DE FOREST 


THE BEST AUTHORITY IS 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ELIZABETH BISLAND 


hol t| Miss KATHARINE DE 
charmingly meets and Household :| FOREST, already a 
settles some vexed Recipes &| literary woman of 


distinction, has won 
some more laurels in 
her weekly Paris 


Letter to HAR- 


PER'S BAZAR. 


questions in her Talks 


~ 


SESE SESE 


Amateur 
Theatricals 


SANDOZ, the brilliant 
Parisian artist, is with- 
out a peer in the illus. 
tration of Fashions. 


Col. THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON’S 
papers, under the 
head of Women and 


eet eae 


* 


Men, discuss topics of Beauty, refinement, 

present and absorb- {f Social style, cAzc, distinction 

ing interest to people Etiquette 3 are displayed in his : 

at home and insociety work in the BAZAR. 
4 

The BAZAR presents, in ene, 


every issue, specimens of 
the finest art-work of 
the period Noted pict- 
ures from American and 
European Exhibitions are 
constantly reproduced 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


RAS COL. HIGGINSON Publishers - New York 


YOU CAN FIND IN 
ITS COMPLETENESS 


THE 
English 
Language 
Up to 
Date 


wants a dictionary that leaves out 75 
( important terms that are used am Ou don’ t 

tinually in speech and literature to-day? 
And yet that is the nearest approach to completeness made by 
the most ambitious of all other dictionaries, whereas, the Dictionary 
which for many years has been considered as the leading yore 
leaves out the enormous number of ofthe. necessary terms, and c 
tains only a little more than one-third English language of to-day! 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH 


IS COMPLETE cones were 


ctionary. The 

New York Herald = sees: “Wea ree to pronounce it the most- 

complete and ictionary yet pri 

UP TO DATE © arles Dudle or rner says: “It is in- 
up to ate. our language is living 


we must have a living D 


IN ONLY ONE DICTION- It is of 247 
iner and Times, London, England “it is the men 
thoroughly equipped in the schools of science, literature, and 
W. H. Browne, ™M.D., Professor of English Lierature in the Johns Hopkins University, says: “ it 
surpasses all similar it has a already been installed as the household orac 
MOST COSTLY 4 terary enterprise ever undertaken in phy The amount expended in making 
this Dictionary is over 89 00. It is marvelously rich in the most exquisite 
colored plates , the finest text illustrations (over 5,000 drawn especially stent this work); the most exhaustive tabl 
and many new and important features. Nature, London, England, sa “Tt passes the wit of man to suggest 
anything which ought to have been done that has not been done to make t e Dictionary a success.’ ; 
ALREADY IN. USE in the Government Departments in Washington and in Canada, in the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
leading Educational Institutions and Scientific Societies of the country, and the Pablic Schools of New York. 
It has been welcomed by the most unanimous and unqualified testimona als of praise from public and press throughout 
the world ever accorded to a similar work. Journal of Education, ton, says: “It will make the world 
its debtor, and all who write must praise it evermore. In —— completeness, accuracy, typography, style, 
and illustration, it challenges criticism and Commmands admiration 


Prices 
Apert. f there is no agent in 
your locality, correspond directly with the publishers. A handsomely printed and illustrated 72-page brochure of 
he Standard Dictionary wil! be sent upon receipt of 25 c 
C A PABLE AG ENTS Ww ANTED There ry a Seuith of money for good egente tn soliciting subscrip- 
« tions for this great work. No person of intelligence will be con- 
Send at once for terms and territory. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ake Summer Guests 


Fly to You... 


by the use of properly written, illus- 
e trated and printed matter. We make 
e it for you. Cheaply? Write and 
J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 
Mount Pleasant Printery, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


P. O. BOX 357. 


Printing 
If “Hotel, 


Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 

printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 

Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St.,N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormery,, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently gx ows 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


School and College Booklets, © 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 


May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 20, 
tour of 64 ays 5 = 29, tour of 87 days. Comprehensive 

and delightful rou 

For descriptive owl and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND THE WORLD, PARTY 
September, 1895. 


North Cape, Midnight Sun, and Russia 


June 29th. PROGRAMMES READY. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, ita. 


Choice Berths by All S.S. Lines 


FIRST-CLASS ESCORTED — AT 
INCLUSIVE RATE 
England, France, Switzerland, and aba by S. Ss. “NEW 
ORK,” May 1st—6o days #8450 
GRAND EUROPEAN TOUR BY NORTH 
GERMAN LLOYD. 


A & B, May '8th and June 22d, to Genoa, Ital aly. 
Austria, Switzerland, Danube, Rhine, Holland, 
gium, France, England, and Scotland, 101 days,@750. 


&. D Bearing MAY 22d and JUNE 26th. Including 
Britain, Rhine, and Swiss Mountain Passes, 


E Tour, CENTRAL & SOUTHERN EUROPE, 


6 da 14 eaving June 12th by the S.5 


Vacation Parties for 
Capitals, Mountain 
Lakes and Rivers of Euro 


Pickle’s Special Party. 
Ninet Perfect Tour, $62 
H. GAZE R SONS 18 Broadway Y.; 201 


Washington St., Boston 04'S. Clark St. = 
Ciicaget TIL: 135 So. St., Pa. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A small Private Party is being organized for a 
three months’ trip abroad, to sail on the ‘‘ Paris ’’ 
June 19. Highest references will be given and 
required. For particulars address A. R.A. H., 
No. 8,394, Office of The Outlook, New York City. 


EUROPE, 1895 
KINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 


A high-class trip of a4 days, under the manage- 
ment of Henry Gaze & Sons, has been planned for 
a party of ladies vy gentlemen. to leave New York 
June 26, on White Star SS. Germanic. Immediate 
will membership for a — 
num ot persons or ones iving fu 
address BOYD & REI 

Iston St., BosTON, Mass. 


DR. CHENEYW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. by O.D.Cheney, 
M.D., and wife, of Haverhi Limited to 25 Chris- 


tian people. 75 days’ tour. New York June 26. 


IF YOU 


intend going abroad this year, a line to 


Thos. Cook & Son: 


stating date you wish to sail and other priiculas. will 
promptlye put you in possession of all information. 
Ocean and railroad tickets by all lines. Programmes 


Two Very Unusual Tours 
ARE OFFERED BY THE EVANGELIST 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 
2 A Church Music Tour. 


These tours have struck the popular chord, and the 
eee (limited in both cases) is already largely 
e up. 
They offer a unique opportuni a study the /i/e of 
rellesous and musical Europe. not simpl 
tours, but visits to. leaders thought an 
= ture under the happiest auspices 
F illustrated clescriptive die each trip ad- 


ToursDe. 88 Square, N. Y. City. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
New Tours cost $225 to $575. Address 
Mr. E KIMBALL, «6 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Private European Tour 


OF 82 DAYS. Four persons required to complete the 
party, limited to 12. Address Prof. C. THURWANGER, 
3t Pierce Building, Boston. 


CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES 


Fastern yortness man, devotee of camp-life in far West, 
will, in July d August conduct party. not exceeding 
eight through Big Horn, Yell llowstone, and Teton regions, 
combining greater natural attractions and better hunting 
and fishing than any similar area of the globe. Everv- 
thing furnished and first-class. For itinerary, etc., ad- 

s WEST, Box 2,*72, Boston. 


A& SUMMER IN ENGLAND, with Continental 

lement. A Handbook of travel 
WOMEN'S REST TOUR ASSOLLATION. 264 Boy 
ston St., Boston. Price, socen 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !|—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
** Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart | BOSTON, MASS. 


(ory EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 

Tours for’ 95. Special features. Select parties. 

lllustrated Itinerary.’”’ H.S. Paine. A.M.. 
1882 M D. : formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


rty will ane New York Saturday. May 18. 
aan the Large and Elegant Twin-screw team ship 
** Lucania,’ of the Cunard Line, fora 


Special Tour 
THROUGH 


FUROPE 


visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, Norway, the 
Land of the Midnight t sun, Sweden, Denmark, 

ussia, Germany, Austria-Hungary. the Rhine Coun- 
try, Holland, Belgium, France, etc.; or, divergi ne} at 
Vienna, through Northern Italy, the Italian Lake egion 
Switzerland, etc. A cruise through the wonderful Fjords 
of Western’ Norway. a voyage to the North Cape, and 
visits to the Great Fair a - Novgorod, an many 
uaint corners of the Old Worl The Party will be 

imited in Numbers. Other parties at ese dates. 
Tours to California, Alaska, Yellowstone, and Japan. 
Send for Itinerary. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
tw all points. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 E. Fourteenth St., Lincoln a. .cor. Union Sq.,N.Y. 
206 Washington S 
20 South 10th St. Philadelphia. 


rienced traveler, speaking English, will 
and comet a select party of eight through Gibraltar, 


Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Austria, the Danube, Ger- 
many, the Rhine, Belgium, Holland, France. trictly 
first-class. Leave New York end of. May. Highest cer- 
tificates from best American schools and families. 


Travelers Ocean Steamers 


Railways, 
Yachting 
Cruises, 

or Driving 
Invalids, 

and all who 

need a 
Mee Protecting 

_wrap, 


for comfort. 

Woven in 

bag shape, 
cut 

well down 

the front, 
and 

equipped 
with special fasteners, it 1s quickly adjusted and 
easily thrown off. 


When Rolled it is also useful as a Hold-all 


Write for Illustrated Circular and 
Prices and Samples to 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


A LIS of furnished and unfurnished ho a 
rent for the season and for sale in S 
wall, Canaan, Conn. . and the Berkshires. Ries 


Corn 
desirable ich wall Hollow, Conn. 


FOR RENT A small furnished cottage. 


situated 
ground, Terms moderate, For. further 
O. Box 407, Litchfield, Co 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


ORGANIZED BY | 
REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, Editor “‘ Review of the Churches,” London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Switzerland 


° TOURS PROLONGED AT OPTION 


A Family Paper 


During 1894 over four thousand English people traveled from London to various parts of the Continent under the 
arrangements which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual Conference for the Reunion of the Churches which he 
established at Grindelwald in 1892 has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P. 
‘Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére Hyacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those who have 
lectured in Rome have been the Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie, and other eminent men. 


PROGRAMME OF TOURS: 
I. Leave New York July 3d, or any Aucust sailing, returning when desired. NEW YORK. LONDON, GRINDELWALD, LUCERNE, 


AND PARIS. The Round Tour for $200, first-class passage, land traveling, and hotels included. 


Il. and 


ITI. 


/ Leave New York (1) April roth or 17th, or (2) September gth or any August sailing, returning September 26th. NEW YORK, 
LONDON, PARIS, TURIN, GENOA, AND ROME. § The Round Tour for $200, first-class passage, land traveling, and hotels included. 


Leave New York July 3d, or any August sailing, returning when desired. NEW YORK, LONDON, GRINDELWALD, GENEVA, 


AND PARIS. The Round Tour for $250, saloon passage, land traveling, and hotels included. 
IV. and1Va. Leave New York April roth and 17th or July 3d. returning when desired. NEW YORK, LONDON, GRINDELWALD, 


LUCERNE, GENEVA, TURIN, ROME, GENOA, AND PARIS. 


and hotels included. 


The Round Tour for $300, first-class passage, land traveling, 


V. Leave New York any time in July or August, returning when desired. A SPLENDID TOUR TOLONDON, PARIS, SWITZERLAND, 
ATHENS, CAIRO, AND THE HOLY LAND. The Round Tour for $650, first-class passage, land traveling, and hotels included. 


For full particulars address 


‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 


Summer Cottages 


HELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS.—For Sale at 
$3,500, or To Rent for season at $350, furnished cot- 
tage of ten rooms, near Dering harbor and hotel. House 
has detached kitchen. Island abounds in land and water 
recreations. Mrs. H. D. PARTRIDGE, Putnam, Conn. 


OR RENT, furnished, June to Oct., 


inclusive, the ‘* White Homestead,” on Main 
Street, Ashtield Village. Large house; 14 rvoms, 
including bath, etc.;, modern plumbing; broad 
piazzas ; large cellar ; well-stocked ice-houce ; stables ; 
carriage-house ; fine lawn, shade, truit; flower an 
vegetable gardens planted and in good order. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 52, Ashfield, Mass. : 


FOR SALE 


IN CENTRE HARBOR, N. H., ON 
HIGHLAND PARK 


A modern Summer Cottage, known as the Geo. S. 
McCrillis place, containing twelve rooms ; thoroughly 
built; cypress finish throughout; piazza on two 
sides; good well, etc. ; 2% acres land. 

Highland Park is situated 2,000 feet above the 
sea, overlooks Winnipesaukee, Squim, and many 
other lakes, and commands a view of the entire 
Ossipee and Franconia mountain ranges. ; 

Taree miles from Meredith village, and five miles 
from the Centre Harbor House. 

Will be sold for less than half the original cost. 

Apply to GLOVER & WILLCOMB, 

129 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
IN THE PARLOR VILLAGE OF 
COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


to rent for the season, furnished nicely. House new; 
12 rooms ; modern appoint ments ; sanitation perfect ; 
excellent water; bath, with closet; broad green- 
sward ; delightful location ; pure air; no malaria ; 8 
minutes’ walk to station; short distance from the 
Catskills, Saratoza, Sharon Springs, and Coo 

town. Address GEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


‘EUROPEAN 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea, with dry, bracing c imate. Center for Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, National Festivals, Music, etc. 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, 
HOTEL well furnis! 
(Open all the year.) light. dic.” 


rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated phlet on 

application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. — 
England 

(Am BRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 

ers by “hey week. Her house is convenient! 

situated, close _to the _Celleges. Moderate terms. 

dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS. AND RESORTS 


Maine 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th _ 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 


mR. N. SEWELL . 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


Massachusetts 


California 


0S ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA. CAL. 


guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. 1. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describiag Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by ; . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL PAGE 
7 WELCKER’S HOTEL) 
Fifteenth St., above New York Ave., Wash 
«C. Euro | American plans ; 
convenient to executive de ents ; strictl t-class ; 
rates reasonable. THEODORE L. PAGE, Prop. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 18st TO OCT. rst 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fila. 


New Hampshire 

Breezes 
Fishi 

Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, together with a comfortable hotel, 
you 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, Mer. 2 


fer other advertisements in this department see 
t ng pages.) 


5 , ~ | Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and summer resort. Seashore and country 
bined. Safe boating. Good_fishing. For descriptive. 

circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 
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New ‘Hampshire 


Opens June st. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. ° 


Do You Know 


that ¢ Center my at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
ne o most beautiful summer resorts in 
Ne ew Bids ond ? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. poe rates are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circu A. W. Eacer, Manager. 


New 


THE FENIMORE 
THE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 
~y “aad baths in the house, Also illustrated book- 
et fre 


. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


t arlors; billia n 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 


.el ty, et rite for circulars. 
Massage, baths, electricity, e for circulars. 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


OCEAN END KENTUCKY AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Bright, cheerful,and homelike. M. A. & H. S. Mrinor. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


New York City 


331 WEST 85th ST. 

M RS. GORDON Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and ae: home tor ladies and young girls 
visiting New Yor 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


‘ Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 
Und er one manage- 


THE ELMER laser one man: 


Oren May mt. “Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The J ackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


health and rest seekers. 
s Personal care of ex- 
m™ perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For 
address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


RVALE 


Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


The most delightfully located of all Sanitariums. Easiest of access. Only 
2% hours from Philadelphia; 20 minutes from Reading, Pa. Views “ equal 
to anything in Europe or America.” Mountain Air “equal to Colorado, 
without its dust.” Delightful climate ; the finest water. Buildings of granite 
rock, 300 ft. front, substantially fireproof. Extensive system of bay windows ; 
hydraulic elevator; lighted by electricity, heated by steam ; electric bells ; : 
extensive natural park (400 acres). Physicians of thirty years’ experience 
with sanitary methods. Extensive range of appliances. Baths of varied kinds 
—electric, galvanic, etc. Electricity; galvanism. The Movement Cure: 
operated by hydraulic power—extensive and valuable system. 


MASSAGE 


We were the first to introduce this justly popular treatment twenty years 
ago. We teach the art. 

Prices the very lowest for good accommodations. 
We believe we are beyond competition in this respect. 
catalogue. Address 


$ro to $25 per week. 
Send for illustrated 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Pelect Family Hotel. 


New York 


WHITEFACE INN 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


will open Mrs. JM rst. information and rates can be ob- 
tained of M. CHILD, Lakewood, N. J. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pooular res for health, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be steam, sun-parlor, 
and proinenade on the roof. Suites ot rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters and winter sports. as- 
sage, Piagecity, all baths and all health ap liances. 
New Turkish and Rselen baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Siaterville Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN MAY Ist 
welar health and pleasure resort. Fine drives ; 
fishing ; baths in pure magnetic mean everything 


good lass. For circulars and terms addre 
H, J. CARNS & SON, Propr’s. 


New York 


The Gleason 


Sanitarium 
ELMIRA, 


A cheerful home for rest and recreation. 
Situation high and picturesque. Pure moun- 
tain spring water; al] forms of baths; elec- 
tricity, massage, and Swedish movements. 
Elevator, gas, electric bells. steam heat. For 
illustrated pamphlet address 

E. B. GLEASON, Manager, Elmira, N. Y. 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, “— etc. 
giving the app. erase of a large private camp. refined 
gen. rfect sanitation. References and 
given trculate and information of The Outlook. 
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A Family Paper 


-New York 
THE PALATINE | { 


Tee, hours from N. Y. Ci 
air; sun lor; ‘all m 
telegraph office, etc. : 


A perfect place clevat rest; 
ments ; ele 
ore igre N. BAIN & CO 


Preston’s 
Sunnyside 
On the 
South Mountains 
Wernersville, Pa. 
Magnificent scenery, 
extensive park, de- 
lig air,pure water, 
le and appoint- 


wpe For 
Fan hlet address 


AMES H. PRESTON. 


.Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send for circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equip 
‘before. Among other improvements is an 
: Mrs. A. R. HA 


d than ever 
is elevator. 
LE, Prop. 


West Virginia 


e 
Capon Springs and Baths 
HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. ; 
Superior Mineral Waters and Baths. Climate unex- 
celled. More for mone you pay place you 


ever saw. or pamphl ork family 
spent 24 more out of 2s. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


as PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in 111. 


~ We will not be responsible 
results from regen goods. 


- Troy. N. Ve 


for be 
TROY NICKEL WORKS. - - 


sa LE, Proprietor. - 


‘ 
4 =? 


GRAN D VIEW. 
SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


As seen from Lebanon Valley R.R. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


HIS Sanitarium has been in successful operation for over thirty-five years. It 

} is situate on a slope of the South Mountain, one and a half miles from 
Lebanon Valley R.R. Station at Wernersville, and nine miles from the city of 
Reading. Heated by steam and open grates. The halls are wide, and rooms com- 


modious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Piazzas whole length and breadth of the 


building. Fine gymnasium. The panoramic view and scenery are most beautiful, 
stretching out as far as the eye can reach, over varied landscape of valley, hill, and 
mountain. The air the year round is dry and bracing ; dew is unknown here. The 
air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as mild and warmer than in 
the valley below us. The Pavilion Spring Water is soft and pure, and wonderfully 
curative in kidney, liver, and stomach diseases. 

We have the various appliances and methods of treatment found in first-class 
institutions of this kind in the country. 


Unequaled as a four-season Sanatorium. Send for new illus- 
trated pamphlet to Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


White 


New 


The lar 
fal 


in Franconia N otch, 
wishing for a long season 1n the mountains. 


Mountains, 


Hampshire Pp RO F | LE HOUSE 


Fra of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
rancouen Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in New ——— nd. 
o Oct. rst. For rooms address, until June 15th, C. H. Greenleaf & Co otel 
later, Taft & Greenleaf. Profile House, N.H. Also T THE FLUiME HUUSE, 
five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable for families and parties 
Open June 1st to October 2oth. 


Summer 


relating to out-of-door summer life, pastime, travel, and recreation. 


Photographs—A Prize Offer 


| The Outlook offers three prizes, of $50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the best specimens of Amateur Photography on subjects 


The contestants are to be amateurs—namely, those who do 


not make a regular business, for profit, of photography—and must be, at the time specimens are submitted, subscribers to 


The Outlook or members of the immediate families of subscribers. 


Only one prize will be awarded to one person. 


Each contestant 


is at liberty to send as many pictures as he chooses. Choice of subject as well as technical excellence will be considered in the 


award. 


The entire work—choice of subject, negative, finishing, etc.—must be done by the competitor himself. 


The photographs need not be newly taken for the purpose, but should not have been previously entered in prize competitions. 
President R. A. B. Dayton, of the 


Society of Amateur Photographers of New York; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, editor of “‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine;’”? and Mr. 


W. W. Ellsworth, of *‘ The Century,’’ have kindly consented to act as a Committee of Award. 
The photographs winning the three prizes will be reproduced in the annual Recreation 


of the editors on or before April 30. 


Photographs should be in the hands 


Number of The Outlook (June 8), and the right is reserved aiso to reproduce in that number such others of the pictures submitted 


as may be chosen for that purpose. 


This offer is made both for the purpose of encouraging those of The Outilook’s readers who are interested in amateur 
photography to increase their knowledge of the art, and, more generally, to aid in diffusing that love of nature and pleasure in 


outdoor pastime which are so essential to a full enjoyment of life. 


.It is also an outcome of the special attention The Outlook 


has for several years given to the vacation and recreation side of summer life, as shown in its annual Recreation Number and 
in the extensive work of its Recreation Department in furnishing information and suggestions for those who are planning 


vacations or travel trips. 


Photographs submitted for competition should be sent, under seal, with the full name and address of the maker on separate 
sheet of paper, to the Editors of The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. Those received in this office up to 6 o’clock P.M. on 


April 30 will be eligible for the prizés. 


It is suggested that a few lines describing each photograph be furnished by the maker—not more than one hundred words 
in any case. This descriptive matter will add to the interest of the picture in case it is chosen for publication... ae 
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The Home Club 


Not to be Mended Again 


You can take a piece of china that’s been broken by 
the maid, 

And can put the thing together if you know the mend- 
er’s trade, 

You can mend the thing so neatly that no one will 
ever know 

That it has e’er been shattered by an unconsidered 
blow. 


You can take a heart that’s broken by some small 
flirtatious girl, 

And can mend the fractured pieces t1]l they’re smooth 
as any pearl. 

Ay, so that that heart’s possessor feels as sturdy as 
an oak, 

And forgets that e’er it happened that his heart was 

ever ** broke ”’ 


You can fall from a bicycle and make pieces of your 
nose 

You can break your collar-bone. or you can fracture 
all your toes; 

You can crush your arm in splinters : you can smash 
your either leg. 

And a doctor he will fix it till it’s whole as any egg. 


You can smash an ocean record, but that record still 
is there. 

You may break a trotting record with a rapid little 
mare, 

And leave the old one standing just as whole, quite 
as complete, 

As when it sent the jockeys a-huzzaing through the 
street. 


But, alas! if you are angry, and have angry words to 
Say, 
Beware a broken diets or you'll surely rue the day ! 
For a = that is broken, by the women or the 
me 
Isa dink ‘that can’t be mended, can’t be rendered 
whole again. — Selected. 


The Punishment of Children 


“ Perplexed Mother,” whose letter was pub- 
lished in this department in the issue of March 
30, will find to-day that she has many friends 
glad, out of their experience, to help her. 


Dear Outlook: 1 have just been reading the ques- 
tion of the ‘* Perplexed Mother” in the last number 
of The Outlook, and I have had an experience so 
similar that I venturea reply. I also havea boy of four, 
who is rather delicate and extremely sensitive ; a child 
whom it would .be most unwise to punish by whip- 
ping. His faults spring from a quick, nervous tem- 
perament which he has not yet gotten under control. 
and the thing that he needs to learn is to control his 
impatience and to hold himself quietly when he is irri- 
tated. I have found that the most successful means 
of doing this is to teach him to regard the different 
members of his body as agents fur whose good behav- 
ior he is responsible. If his hands strike his little 
brother, we punish the hands, usually by tying them 
together behind his back for a little while. If the 
teeth bite, as I regret to say they sometimes do, we 
brush them with a strong-tasting soap, that they may 
remember the next time. With this goes, of course, 
mamma’s disapproval, and the pain that the wrong- 
doing causes her. I find that this kind of punish- 
ment rouses no resentment in the child. Hesees the 


. justice and submits like a man, though his little heart 
’ is nearly broken. Of course when the punishment is 


over we always bring the sunshine back at once, and 
at the right times 1 talk with him about the naughty 
little spirits that try to come into his heart. He is 
earnestly trying to cast them out. The other night 
he said to me, “‘I am trying all the time to drive ont 
those naughty spirits—and yet they come!’’ Poor 
little boy! Heisentering upon the stern experiences 
of life. But the trying is having its effect. He is 
certainly making progress in self-control. 

The one characteristic of punishment that seems 
to me most important is its absulute certainty. It 
need not be very severe. but Jet it be unfailing, and 
by and by the child. almost unconsciously, begins to 
be molded by this constantly recurringexpeiience. If 
he thinks he can escape once in fifty times, he will 
take that chance whenever he is strongly tempted. 
One of the sweet things about punishing a child is 
that, if the punishment be a just one and administered 
in the right spirit by the mother, it serves as a new 
link to draw the m ther and child together. The 
child recognizes the fact that he and his mother have 
been through a hard experience together, and, as her 
heart is tenderer toward him, so his is drawn out to 
her in a deeper love and stronger confidence. And 
this feeling is most strongly marked in just the tem- 
perament under consideration. To a child so full of 
whims and caprices and nervous irritability that he 
cannot control himself it must be a positive comfort 
to feel that he is in the hands of some one strong 


enough to control him, and wise and loving enough 
to do it justly and tenderly. And may I say to 
*“*M. A. B.,”” Never wake a child up to feed it. Sleep is 
just as essential as foud, and Nature knows when the 
baby needs it. When she is being fed, try in every 
possible way to keep her awake until she has had a 
full meal. My experience is that it is seldom wise 
to feed a baby betore its regular interval is eu 
M. H. M. 


Dear Outlook: An affectionate, imaginative, but 
willful] child of four persistently said ‘‘ 1 won’t.”? The 
‘IT won’ts’”’ were discussed with her as naughty fairies, 
who would certainly get the best of her if she did not 
stop them. Her interest was enlisted, but, of course, 
she failed to restrain the impulsive “I won’ts.”” She 
was then told that the “I won’ts” particularly disliked 
brown soap, and, after due warning, kindly given, 
her mvuth was washed outwithsoap The effect lasted 
about two days. When the “‘I won’ts” reappeared, 
their stubborn character was remarked. and the con- 
tro] they already had over her was pointed out: but. 
of course, we would help her get rid of them when 
they next popped out. This occurred in about 
twenty-four hours, and one grain of quinine was 
then rubbed thoroughly over her gums and tongue. 
It is not to b2 supposed that she stood still and 
enjoyed the application, but it was done firmly and 
without temper, and it was very efficacious. No 
other mode of punishment was used for several years. 
Now she is old enough to be reasoned with, and when 
the rare occasion arises that some reminder is needed, 
it takes the form of deprivation of that pleasure in 
which the mistake was made; ¢. g., a lesson neglected 
for a romp with a friend should cost her that friend’s 
company for a day or two. B. W. 


Dear Outlook : 1 would like to cite my own experi- 
ence with a son whose temperament was much like 
the four-year-old boy’s. My rrincinle:f action was 
to keep him so pleasurably occupied as to avoid such 
spasms of temper as far as possible; when I wished 
him co do something for me. I asked him instead of 
commanding, so as to avoid a collision of -wills: 
then. if he failed to do as I desired, I treated him 
coldly, which, as he was verv affectionate, would 
prove a great punishment.- If he hurt his sister. as 
often happened, I found that hurting him in the 
same way both punished ana educated him; and 
when his temper was beyond all his control, | shut 
him into a ight room by himself, where quiet might 
restore him to his normal condition. Sometimes he 
would kick and scream for a few moments, but I 
always tried to speak calmly and affectionately when 
I spoke at all. The //t¢/e irritations are best obvi- 
ated by calling attention to some pleasant subject in 
range of the eye. or by telling an interesting story to 
divert the child’s mind from its grievance. I think 
this mother will find much help from reading Her- 
bert Spence'’s book on ** Education,’’ and, for her 
encouragement, let me say that my son, referred to, 
is now a very self-controlled young man of nineteen 
years, holding high positions of trust in the school 
which he attends. 1 have five children, the youngest 
fifteen years of age, in the rearing of whom the rod 
has mever been used, excepting in the case of the 
oldest. whom I desired to make a model, as many 
young mothers do, and did sometimes strike before 
she was three vears old. Constant alertness is the 
only basis of success, and no profession 1n the world 
demands it more than that of mother. : 
A MOTHER. 


car Outlook: 1. have read with interest your 
appeal. Having had some experience with a nerv- 
ous and quick-tempered boy, who would have been 
ruined with whipping. I would like to say that 
I found praving with him and teaching him to look 
to God for help the most successful form of govern- 
ment. On one occasion he said he had asked Godto 
make him serry, but he was not sorry yet. I made 
no reply ; in less than five minutes he was weeping 
with sorrow. He said it was only because I spoke 
nicely to him. He is now twenty- ne years old,a 
student in Paris. I have not had one anxious 
thought during his manhood: al] those who know 
him love and honor him, including a stepfather. 

THE HApPpy MOTHER OF AN ONLY SON. 


Dear Outlook: A nervous child of hasty temper 
needs to learn the Jaw of natural penalty. 1 prefer 
the term penalty rather than punishment. Separa- 
tion from the sister when he misbehaves is a natural 
penalty; praise or commendation when he obeys law 
will prove beneficial. Such a child needs time; do 
not expect results at once. Above all, induce that 
love which ‘‘casteth out fear.” Perfect self-control 
by the mother, patient waiting and constant watch- 
ing—these will bring forthfruit. Wecannot progress 
beyond the semi-barbaric until we cast away therod, 
the threat, and the memory thereof: Such a child as 
you describe is full of promise, and will bring forth 


good fruit if properly reared. I write as one who 

has laid aside the harness, not as one putting it on,. 

and am now dealing with the third generation. ;' 
A FATHER. 


Dear Outlook: 1 have read the letter from 
““M. A. B.” in your last issue, and should like to give: 
her the benefit of my experience with a healthy baby.-. 
(1) If the child is sleeping, I should not awaken it 
under four hours, but I consider that a long enough 
time to elapse between feedings for a very young: 
baby. At night I should allow her to sleep as long 
as she will. (2) I should make every effort to induce 
her to satisfy herself when she is fed, as the habit of 
taking a little, dropping asleep, and soon demand-- 
ing more is easily formed.and hard to break. (3) My. 
baby has never slept in a room where the tempera- 
ture was above sixty-five, and after three months I 
allowed it to drop to fifty-eight or sixty. He is per- 
fectly well now at seven months, and has never had 
a cold. M.D. M. 


Dear Outlook: No better book was ever written 
on punishment and the training of children than. 
Jacob Abbott’s *‘ Gentle Measures in the Training of 
the Young.’’ Countless examples make his precepts: 
plain, and, though quaint and old-fashioned, the book: 
will probably be a great help to you. 

M. A. L. L. 


Sand and skill ; the best sand 
and the best skill united, pro- 
duce 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, mark label 


found on 
New J "ork every gen- 


uine piece. 


PERFECTIONS. 


Well— briefly — The 
“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion, It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. 
Whoever needs a food 
beverage that is easily < 
digested, and highly 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best’ 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in ” endorsement of: 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Druggists., 
and address, 


this paper- 
PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 

Om URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
i Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
uw in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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A Russian Greek Church 
By V. Gribayédoff 


The Russian subjects of “ orthodox” faith 
resident in the city of New. York are soon to 
have their own house of worship in the place of 
the Greek Church organized by the Hellenic 
colony. This move is another of the fru ts 
of Bishop Nicolai’s pastoral visit to the At- 
lantic seaboard last fall, an account of which 
- appeared in these columns at the time. The 


| 
3 
Wz 
| 


Bishop Nicolai 


Bishop, whose see extends from the Aleutian 
Islands to Labrador, and whose headquarters 
are in San Francisco, has been actively en- 
gaged for several years in the propaganda 
of “orthodoxy” among members of the so- 
called Uniate faith settled in the United 
States, and with such success that the large 
majority of them have now foresworn Papal 
authority for that of Russia's Holy Synod. 
This question of spiritual headship is the 
sole dividing line between the two sects, but 
the fact that it had kept them apart for 
centuries bears sufficient testimony to the 
importance of Bishop Nicolai’s achievement. 
These wholesale accessions to the ranks of the 
orthodox necessitated the construction of many 
houses of worship all over the country, espe- 
ally in the mining and quarrying regions of 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, and the worthy 
Bishop was kept busy for several weeks during 
the trip in question consecrating the new edi- 
fices. 

It has been his favorite scheme for some 
years to do as much for New York City, 
which, early in the eighties, boasted the pos- 
session of an orthodox church in charge of a 
priest who was a Russian neither by faith nor 
education, and, before taking orders as an 
orthodox “pope,” had been a member of the 
Jesuit brotherhood. The poor attendance at 
this house and other matters not to be dis- 
cussed in this article so disgusted the Russian 
Government that the subsidies were withdrawn 
in 1882 and the building closed. An idea of 
the mismanagement from which the church 
suffered may be gleaned from the fact that 
some missing church vessels were egen® 
ly found by the 
Russian Consul in 
_a Third Avenue 
pawnshop. 

With such an 
experience to look 
back upon, it is 
not to be won- 
dered that Bishop 
Nicolai decided to 
proceed with cau- 
tion; but, having 
finally satisfied 
himself of the 
need of a Rus- 
sian house of wor- 
ship in this city, and having furthermore 
gained the assurance that its establishment 
would attract the large colony of Uniates 
settled in Brooklyn and surrounding locali- 
ties, he decided to indorse a petition ad- 
dressed by the Virgin Mary Brotherhood, a 
local Slavonic association, to the Holy Synod, 
praying for due authorization to proceed with 


Mrs. Barbara MacGahan 


the good work. The President of this Asso- 
ciation -is. Nicolas: Murzitch, and it reckons | 
among ‘its members the Russian Consul, Gen’. 
eral Alexander Olarovsky, Ivan Beliakoff, and 
Madame Barbara MacGahan, widow of the 
famous American war correspondent of the 
same name, whose part in the redemption of 
the Balkan dependencies of the Porte is famil- 
iar to all students of contemporaneous history. 
I am only doing an act of strict justice in say- 
ing that to this lady justly falls the lion’s share 
of the credit for bringing this enterprise to a 
happy termination, for she has labored un- 
ceasingly to secure, in the first place, hierarchi- 
cal sanction for the same, and, secondly, proper 
financial support, without which nothing would 


_ have been possible. 


As a direct result of her efforts, coupled, of 
course, with the approval and co-operation of 
Bishop Nicolai, Father Yevtikhi (Prosper) 


- Balanovitch has come from St. Petersburg, 


accompanied by a diakon (psalmist) and all 
the necessary accessories, such as an ikonostass, 
church vessels, books, etc.,etc. Father Yevtikhi 
is a man of university education, having gradv- 
ated at the Theological Academy of St. Peters- 
burg as a Doctor of Divinity. He receives a 
liberal allowance from the Holy Synod, and 
the use of the rooms adjacent to the church at 
No. 323 Second Avenue. The basement of 
the building will be turned into a reading-room 
for the benefit of the Virgin Mary Brother- 
hood and all regular communicants of the 
church. 

The quarters in Second Avenue are only 
temporary, however. There is a fund of over 
$25,000 in the hands of the Holy Synod, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
construction of a regular church edifice in New 
York City, and it is hoped by many that mat- 

ters will so shape 
themselves that 
the construction 
of the church may 
begin next fall. 
So far the fund in 
the hands of the 
Trustees— Prince 
Cantakuzene, the 
Russian Minister, 
Mrs. MacGahan, 
and Mr. Belia- 
koff—is sufficient 
to meet all the 
immediate re- 
quirements of 
the undertaking, 
especially since 
Madame Lineff, 
the well-known Russian folk-lore singer, has 
volunteered to organize a temporary choir 
free of charge. 

It may be of interest to state that Madame 
MacGahan is the only correspondent in this 
country regularly employed by the Russian 
papers, and that for ten years and more 
her letters in the “ Moscow Gazette” have 
kept the Russian reading public informed of 
current events in this country. 


Prince Cantakuzene 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


» On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
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Industrial and. Fond 


_ EXPOSITIONS. 
Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or Chemicals or 


~ used in of their  abwolutaly 
Their delicious BREAKFAS 
pure and soluble, and costs less 
80.D BY GROCERS SCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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About People 


— Euphrates Esculapius Endymion McJim- 
sey is said to be the name of a clerk in the 
Recorder’s office at Marysville, Mo. | 

—Ex-Secretary Columbus. Delano is still 
living at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and is a spry 
old fellow of eighty-six years. He rides horse- 
back every day over his magnificent farm. 

—It is the fashion of German officers to 
wear a bracelet, after the example set by Will- 
iam II. In his case the bracelet is worn on a 
defective wrist, and serves sometimes to hold 
a knife and fork. , 

—The election of Professor Rhys as Prin- 
cipal of Jesus College, Oxford, gives general 
satisfaction. For nearly thirty years the Pro- 
fessor has been one of the most prominent 
figuresin Oxford. He is unrivaled as a Celtic 
scholar. 

—Mr. William H. Gray is one of the most 
expert polyglot printers in this country. He 
is able to set type in German, Greek, Syriac, 
Turkish, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Hebrew, 
Coptic, and English. He has been a printer 
over sixty years. : 

—Baron von Thielmann, who is at present 
the representative of Prussia at the Bavarian 
Court, will succeed Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch 
(who has been ordered to Turkey) as German 
Ambassador to the United States. Baron von 
Thielmann is an eminent publicist and an 
author of much note in his own country. 

—In 1871, when the government of M. 
Thiers was at Versailles, and before the Na- 
tional Assembly had decided whether the new 
constitution was to be monarchical or repub- 
lican, the Comte de Paris visited the palace at 
Versailles. As he was about to enter the 
door, M. Jules Simon met and recognized him. 
Bowing politely, M. Simon said: “If we are a 
republic, you are in my house, and I shall be 
delighted to do the honors. If we are a mon- 
archy, I am in yours.” The Comte laughed, 
took his arm, and replied, “Let us go in to- 
gether.” 

—Sefior Don Enrique Dupuy de Léme, who 
has been appointed Spanish Minister to this 
country, has already lived for several years in 
the United States. He has spent all his life 
in foreign service, with the exception of the 
short time when he represented the province 
of Valencia, his native place, in the Cortes. 
Sefior Dupuy de Léme was in turn Secre- 
tary of the Spanish Embassy at Washington, 
then Chargé d'Affaires, and finally Minister 
Plenipotentiary. Later he acted as chief of 
the Royal Commission of Spain at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 

—Some characteristics of the late Richard 
Vaux are recalled by the Worcester *‘ Gazette.” 
“At one time he was editor of both ‘The 
Sentinel’ and ‘The American,’ of Philadel- 
phia. He kept those papers in a constant 
fight all the time, contradicting, abusing, and 
vilifying each other. Of course Mi. Vaux 
never brought a libel suit against himself, and 
the great public which loves a dog-fight was 
badly fooled. Mr. Vaux was conservative 
even for a Philadelphian. He never went to 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, he never 
got into a street-car, and never traveled by 
rail by night. He was never inside a theater, 
and shunned soft-seated chairs—sensible there, 
by the way. At his suburban home he loved 
to sit on the sharp top rail of a fence—not so 


sensible. Mr. Vaux was of Quaker stock, but 


he attracted attention by his bearing and his 
dress. He despised overcoats and umbrellas, 


and he always wore patent-leather pumps in 


the street.” 

—Mr. William Martin Aiken, of Cincinnati, 
who has been appointed by Secretary Carlisle 
as Supervising Architect of the Treasury, to 
fill the vacancy which cccurred last Septem- 
ber by the resignation of Mr. O’Rourke, is 
only forty-two years old. He was born in South 
Carolina, being a descendant of the celebrated 
Aiken family of that State, after whom the 
town of Aiken is named. Mr. Aiken was 
partly educated abroad, and in this country 
studied under the late II. H. Richardson, the 
celebrated architect of Boston. A dozen years 
or so ago Mr. Aiken went to Cincinnati, where 
he quickly attained a leading rank in his pro- 
fession. Many of the most prominent private 
buildings there are monuments to his skill. 


He also designed the Brice Scientific Hall at 
Miami University. As Senator Brice was the 
donor of this building and is a friend of Mr. 
Aiken, it is supposed that the appointment may 
be, in some degree, due to the Senator’s influ- 
ence. The salary of the office of Supervising 
Architect is forty-five hundred dollars a year. 


A Lamentable Fact 

Mrs. Wilson tells a story about Carlyle and 
Thackeray, which has been told before, but 
which may be new to some readers. Several 
artists at the Royal Academy dinner, sitting 
in the neighborhood of these great men, were C t B 
expreseing their enthusiasm about Titian. “ His r es cer ICy es 
glorious coloring is a fact about Titian,” said | We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
one; “And his glorious drawing is another | be made and sold at our following standard prices. 
fact about Titian,” cried a second. So they $75 bn 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
went on till Carlyle, who had been listening in No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 
silence to their rhapsodies, interrupted them $50 iis 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 2114 lbs. 
by saying, with a slow deliberation which had No. 5, tor MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 
its own impressive emphasis: “ And here I sit, |. $ Ap No. 3, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
a man made in the image of God, who knows No. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
nothing about Titian, and cares nothing about |. riders a ht. 
Titian—and that’s another fact about Titian.” | weight, Bicycle, we recommend our 
Thackeray was sipping claret at the moment. $90. 
He paused and bowed courteously to Carlyle. od 
“Pardon me,” he said, “that is not a fact | WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, { CHICAGO. 
about Titian. But it is a fact —and a Jament- ; 
able fact—about Thomas Carlyle.” — Westmin- 
ster Gazelle. 


Which 
PIANO? 


R 7 E do not quite like to say that, leaving out our patents, ours is the best piano 
in the world; we hope it might be proper to say that, but we content our- 


selves with saving that ours is as good as any. , 

We have not got to putting the proper price on our work. We are in the adver- 
tising stage. 

We have done a good many years’ good work. We have made no mean pianos, 
and have improved steadily. That is the proper basis of advertising. 

Our prices are high enough to keep us sound and growing; not high enough to 
repel any one having a serious purpose of getting a good piano. 

We put a piano in your house (if no dealer sells our piano where you live), no mat- 
ter how far away, and we pay the freight; you use it long enough to settle your mind; 
and you buy or not, as you like; and you pay by installments or cash, as you like. 
We take your piano (worth little or much) in exchange, if you like. 

And we deal agreeably—that is, fairly—and fair dealing zs agreeable dealing. 

There is nothing erratic in this. We have done it for years; and it works. 

What is lacking in the piano business is confidence. We propose to supply that lack. 

We have as many ways of dealing as there are occasions. What suits another may 
not suit you. We will suit you, if you ought to be suited. : 


RITE or call. We may send a man to see you if that seems best. There 

W are a good many men throughout the United States selling our pianos. We 

know where they are and you don’t. 
We are willing to go to more trouble than you suppose. You are under no obliga- 
tions whatever to buy. . 
If you don’t like it the piano comes back, and we pay the freight again. 
Of course we do not send to people that would take a wrong advantage of our 
method of business. : 

. We do not sead to people who have no intention of buying a piano; but we are 
perfectly willing to send to those who have no intention of buying ours—we send to 
create that intention. | 

If you are going to buy a piano, quality and durability are of more account than a 
few installments two years hence. : : 

If we sell you a piano, we wish to sell it on quality, and you must reject it if you 
fail to find gua/ity in it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Similarity of Proverbs 

The following are familiar. specimens of 
Chinese proverbs. The English version is 
given also in each instance: 

“To cut off a hen’s head with a battle-ax.” 
(Much ado about nothing.) : 

“1t thunders loudly, but little rain falls.” 
(Much cry and little wool.) 

“A thousand chiefs, a thousand plans.” 
(Too many cooks will spoil the broth.) 

“ There’s a time to fish and a time to dry 
nets.” (There’s a time for all things.) 

“One strand of silk doesn’t make a thread.” 
(One swallow doesn’t make a summer.) 

“If you don’t enter the tiger’s den, you can- 
not obtain her young.” (Nothing venture, 
nothing win.) 

“The court is like a ship at sea—everything 
depends on the wind.’ (Put not your trust in 
princes.) 

“ Time flies like an arrow, days and months 
like a weaver’s shuttle.” (Timeand tide wait 
for no man.) 

“ For him who does everything in its proper 
time, one day is worth three.” (A stitch in 
time saves nine.) 

“‘ Virtue is the surest road to longevity, but 
vice meets with an early doom.” (Virtue is its 
own reward.) 

“The truths which we least wish to hear are 
those which are most to our advantage to 
know.” (The truth is disagreeable.) 

“‘ Abstain from false accusing, that the good 
and honest may be in safety.” (Bear not false 
witness against thy ncighbor.) — 77#-Bits. 


Too Hasty an Inference 


The consternation with which even the most 
distant approach to the appearance of censur- 
ing royalty is still regarded in some parts of 
Europe is amusingly shown in an incident 
which is said to have occurred at Copenhagen. 

_A -well-known wag and cyclist was sum- 
moned to answer for the offense of riding on a 
foot-path leading to Lyngby Church. 

“You have been cycling on the Lyngby 


Church foot-path ?” said the Judge, severely. } 


The cyclist admitted it. 
“Vou are fined four roner.” 

The offender took out the coins and laid 
them down. 

“May I ask, your worship,” he inquired, 
meekly, “ whether Prince Waldemar and Prin- 
cess Marie have permission to cycle on the 
path in question ?” 

The Judge looked uneasy. “ Um—no, cer- 
tainly not. Is this your first offense ?” 

“ It is—and will be my last.” . 

“In that case,” said the Judge, “I will let 
you off with a caution this time.” 

The culprit picked up his money, bowed, 
and walked off. As he reached the door the 
Judge’s curiosity overcame discretion. 

“Wait! Did you actually see Prince Walde- 
mar and Princess Marie riding on that path ?” 

“IT? your worship—certainly not,” replied 
the wag, with a mild look of surprise ; and then, 
with a twinkle in his eye, he disappeared, leav- 
ing the Judge to what must have been queer 
reflections. 


—At No. 50 Essex Street, Boston, a tablet 
has recently been unveiled bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 

Here Wendell Phillips resided during forty years, 
devoted by him to efforts to secure the abolition ot 
African slavery in this country. The charms of 
home, the enjoyment of wealth and learning, even 
the kindly recognition of his fellow-citizens, were by 
him accounted as naught compared with duty. He 
lived to see justice triumphant, freedom universal, 
and to receive the tardy praises of his former oppo- 
nents. The blessings of the poor, the friendless, and 
the oppressed enriched him. In Boston he was born 
29 November, 1811, and died 2 February, 1884. This 
tablet was erected in 1894, by order of the City Coun- 
cil of Boston. 


a Durable—Easily Applied. 
m This roofing is manufactured 


roofings do. or 
sample of roof 12 years old, 
ING ana list to 
WA HEMICAL 


Fult Street 


House Afire 


That’s what our bodies are. If 
they didn’t keep us warm our spirits 
would move out. The flame of 
health must burn just so, or there’s 
disease and death. Electropoise keeps 


up the supply of oxygen (the fuel 


for the flame), and so is of universal 
application, bringing relief and cure 
where all else has failed. Here are 
two widely differing disorders and 
yet Electropoise is curing both : 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 

December 14, 1894. 
Being asked to give my opinion 
as to the efficacy of the “ E'ectro- 
poise,” I most cheerfully do so, 
premising that I have used it but 
a few weeks. For four years I 
have suffered from eczema, which 
has been very vexatious, sometimes 
in the face, hands, and in the feet. 
After trying other “cures” which 
did not cure, this new remedy is 
curing it, but only by degrees. 
Being a little advanced in years, 
and consequently not as vigorous, 
I find my bodily strength increased, 

evidently by its use. 

(Signed) A. D. MATTHEWS, 

(Of A. D. Matthews & Son.) 


22 William St., New York, 
: December 28, 1893. 

I take pleasure in certifying to 
the curative powers of the Electro- 
poise, in which I was a disbeliever, 
and very reluctantly consented to 
make a test of it. It cured me of 
insomnia of many years’ standing, 
on account of which I was also 
suffering from nervous prostration 
and enfeebled digestion. 

Yours truly, 
P, A. LEMAN, 
(Of Henry Hentz & Co.) 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 
1122 Broadway 


New York 
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The Business World 


Last week ‘there occurred 
five events foreshadowing 
better times. A year ago the Globe Iron 
Works of Cleveland made a cut of 10 per 
cent. in wages. Last week notices were posted 
in the works announcing a restoration to the 
old rate. At Chester, Pa., Messrs. Wolfenden, 
Shore & Co., have declared that half of the ro 


Wages Advance 


_ per cent. reduction lately made in the wages 


of the employees will be taken off. It is likely 
that the remaining 5 per cent. will be soon 
restored. At Philadelphia, Messrs. Dclan & 
Co., manufacturers of woolens, have granted 
an advance of 15 per cent. in wages to their 
weavers. Messrs. M. T. Stevens & Sons, 
manufacturers of woolens at three places in 
New Hampshire, have advanced wages 15 per 
cent., being a restoration of the rates paid 
before last vear’s reduction. Lastly, Messrs. 
H. C. Frick & Co., the leading producers of 
coal in western Pennsylvania, have advanced 


wages I5 per cent. 


Business improvement has 
been emphasized by the state- 
ment of bank clearings for 
the month of March. The total is about 7% 
per cent. larger than for the corresponding 
month last year. This, however, must be con- 
trasted with a nearly 31 per cent.. decrease of 
a year ago. As at New York City the de- 
<rease in 1894 was greater than this (nearly 37 
per cent.), so we find at the metropolis the in- 
crease last month to be ahead of that for the 
whole country. There is a logical sequence 
between these facts and the report of business 
failures for the past quarter. Those dis- 
asters fell off about 4 per cent. against the 
corresponding period of 1894, when they were 
larger than for any year since 1885. Those 
who think that the proportion should have 
been still more favorable to 1895 may note 
that the percentage of assets to liabilities this 
me has been larger than at any time since 
1887. 


Bank Clearings 
Advance 


The stock and bond and 
Iron Advances money market last week was 

emphatically a waiting one— 
waiting to see if the Supreme Court would 
declare the income tax unconstitutional. 
However, the market showed much inherent 
strength in that prices were well maintained. 
The agricultural outlook in the West is again 
hopeful, but the real sign that we may be on 
the eve of better times is in the increased 
activity of the iron market, always the barom- 
eter of trade, as the late Jay Gould was wont 
tosay. No branch of business has been more 
patently prostrate during these panic times 
than this industry. It is well known that the 
Lake Superior iron-mining properties have 
in the past been a great source of profit 
to their owners. For the last two years, how- 
ever, they have been a dead weight. Their 
Situation is thus summed up by the Philadel- 
phia Ledger :” 

The Minnesota Iron Company, with millions of 
‘capital, with vast stores of ore, thorough equipment, 
including lines of steamers on the lakes, has neither 
earned nor paid a dividend for two years. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs, with no royalties to pay, with 
abundant capital and well-located properties, has 
paid no dividends for the past two years. 

he Lake Superior, with its tine possessions, can- 
not earn a dollar beyond the cost of operating, and 
it has every advantage for mining economically. 
_ The Tilden Mine of the Gogebic is nearly $500,000 
in debt. and its affairs are in the hands of a receiver. 

The Norrie finds no profit in the business, notwith- 
standing it sends out a million tons annually. 

he Oliver, mining over half a million tons, lost 
about $50.000 last year, though its ore is raised by 
steam-shovel and its property is as favorably located 


_~ aS any in the Mesaba region. 


_ The Chapin, the largest producer on the Menom- 
ona ees has worked for several years without 
profit. 


It is therefore a great satisfaction that there 
is now a better demand for ore. The“ Bulletin ” 
of the Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion says: 


Following the announcement of the advance in 
coke-workers’ wages, the H.C. Frick Coke Company 
has advanced the price ot furnace coke on and after 
April 1 to $1.35 per ton, and Lake Superior iron ore 
producers have decided to advance the prices of ores 
at once. The action of the coke and iron ore pro- 
ducers has been followed by an advance during the 
last week of March of about 40 cents per ton in the 
prices of Bessemer pig iron. 


Ore has since advanced 15 per cent. How 
encouraging this is will be seen from the fact 


that‘from 1890 to 1895 prices of iron and steel 
and their products declined over 45 per cent. 


Following our -editorial com- 
ment, in the issue for March 30, 
on the telephone monopoly, we 
now add some facts taken from a report in the 
New York “ Times ” showing how formidable 
is the anti-monopoly movement in the We-t. 
To head off competition, the old company in 
Emporia, Kan., made a concession of 25 per 
cent., but a new company has put its rates at 


Cheaper 
Telephones 


a yet lower figure. In Topeka, Kan, the old- 


rates were $48 for business houses and $36 for 
residences. The new company made its rates 
$36 and $24. This was met by a reduction 
from the Missouri and Kansas Company 
(Bell) to $24 and $18, and this in turn was 
promptly met by the new concern. The Ne- 
braska Telephone Company, a Bell organiza- 
tion, has ordered throughout the State a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. A similar reduction 
has been determined upon by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company (Bell) in all parts of the 
State, Milwaukee excepted. At St. Joseph, 
Mich., a company has obtained a franchise by 
binding itself not to charge more than $24 per 
annum, thus forcing the Bell Company to re- 
duce its rate there from $48 to $18. At 
Kokomo, Ind, though the Bell Company has 
reduced its charges one-half, a new company, 
which has 200 subscribers, promises to make 
rates still lower. At Terre Elaute, Ind., the 
Harrison Company begins the work of con- 
struction with 600 subscribers. In Fort Wayne, 
Ind., anew company starts with 700 subscribers 
at a rate equal to one-half of the old Bell rates. 
In Ohio the Central Union Company (Bell) 
is reducing rates throughout the State. These 
are cheering signs. We also have indications 
that there will be competition on a larger scale. 


.On Saturday of last week the New York 


papers announced that the great rival to the 
Bell monopoly would be found in the new 
Standard Telephone Company, which is now 
backed by well-known capitalists in New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
San Francisco, to the extent of many millions. 
The entire country, as far west as the Missis- 
sippi River, has been placed in the hands of 
local companies. The parent company owns 
one-half of the stock of each territorial com- 
pany. Other companies are being organized 
to control the remainder of the territory in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. The 
Standard people expect to put in telephones 
at a uniform price of $25 a year. 


On Wednesday of last 
week occurred the an- 
nual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Unusual interest was manifested on account 
of the recent passing of the usual hal!f-yearly 
dividend on the common stock (since 1889 the 


The Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


company has paid 5 per cent. annually). This | 


has led to a recapitulation of the aid which the 
railway has received from the Dominion Gov- 
ernmént. We quote the list published in the 
New York “ Evening Post :”. 


(1) Thirty million dollars’ worth of completed rail- 
way sections; (2) $25,000,000 in cash; {3) 25,000,090 
acres uf public lands on the prairies of the North- 
west ; (4) the privilege of importing rails and other 
supplies into Canada free of duty; (5) a monopoly 
of the railway traffic ot the Northwest—the Govern- 
ment of Canada binding itself not to vermit the 
construction of any railway southward from the 
Canadian Pacific to the United States boundary line. 
The value of these last-mentioned privileges was 
very great. The Government had to buy out the 
ory privilege from the company in 1888 to pre- 
vent the Manitobans from taking arms to secure its 
abolition. The original capital of the company was 
$5,000,000, issued at par, which was increased to 
$25,000,000 1n 1882, the $20.c00,000 new stock bein 
sold to the founders at twenty-tive cents on the dol: 
Jar. In 1882 the capital was further increased to 
$100,000.000. Further public aid was granted in 
1884 to the extent of another loan of $30,000 000, and 
in 1885 further aid was demarded to finish the road. 
It was on this occasion that the Hon. Edward Blake 
said that aitogether the Canadian Pacitic Railway 
had received trom the Dominion Government in 
gifts and loars $99.3 10,000, while adding the 20,000.,- 
ooo acres of land at $2 an acre, made a total of gifts 
and loans of $139,310,000. 


The Frost YV& learn from the “ Florida Citi- 
in Florida 2€"” that the crops that were 

affected by the cold weather do 
not constitute the leading industries of the 


State, nor do they represent one-half of the 
total annual product. A glance at the follow- 
ing table, compiled from the latest report made 
by the State Agricultural Department, will 
illustrate the relative importance of the sev- 
eral classes of productions : | 


Field Crops... $7,500,000 
Fruit crops (chiefly oranges) ............... 5,400,000 
Vegetable and garden produce.............. 1,200,000 

The Work has been begun 


at Somerville, N. J., 
on what will be a com- 
plete trolley road be- 
tween New Yorkand Philadelphia. The con- 
struction is to proceed at the rate of one mile 
per week until Somerville and Bound Brook 
are connected with New Brunswick. The plan 
of laying the rails along one side of the public 
highway is to be generally enforced by county 
and township officials as a means of lessening 
the dangers of the trolley, and also of lessen- 
ing the obstruction of travel on the highway. 


New York-Philadelphia 
Trolley 


The first railway to open up the 
in the frigid zone has been built in 
Arctic Circle Weden. It extends fifty miles 

above the Arctic Circle, and con- 
nects the Gellivare Mines with the port of 
Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles away. This is one of many 
little Swedish ports where iron ore from the 
Gellivare and other mines is melted, and lum- 
ber floated down the streams is cut up. Other 
exports from these northerly places are tar, 
salmon, and reindeer-hides. 


A Railway 


The Dominion of Canada 

Canadian Shipping now stands fifth in the 

list of ship-owning coun- 

tries. Its tonnage is more than a million tons. 

This is largely due to the development of 

Canada’s aggregate trade, which has almost 

doubled since the confederation, amounting in 

1893 to nearly $250,000,000, while the inter- 
provincial trade has grown to $100,000,000. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURAN CE COMPANY 


ce,Company's 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? : 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities -and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Outlook 


H Issued ia Pounds Sterling on 
Circular Baring Brothers & GCo., Ltd., 
LONDON 


Lett for use in Europe and the East and in 
of Dollars on ourselves for "se in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, 
Credit against deposit of Cash, Prime Se- 


curities, or Satisfactory Guarantee. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
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you want a list of our 


The Safest Way 


to invest your money is to put it into a bond. 


If 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


ECURITIES 


yielding from 3 to 5 per cent., write us, and we 
shall be pleased to respond. 


A copy of The Bond Record for March, containing valuable quotation 
tables and other news of interest to investors, sent on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


The Nicaragua Canal 


when built, will be the shortest water 
route for commerce from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The 


SOCIAT!O 


is the shortest route from possible 


financial disaster to an _ assured 


competency for the bereaved family. 


$10,500,000 Paid in Losses 


Cost 60% usual rates 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General, and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


53 State St., Boston 


6~ Investment Gold Bonds 


OF $500 AND $1,000 


Secured by a First Mortgage over desirable City 
properties valued at more than twice the amount of 
the issue and yielding a revenue more than twice 
the amount required for interest. 

To persons having capital to invest these Bonds 
are highly recommended. 

For further particulars apply to 
JAMES MARWICK, Chartered Accountant 


36 Wall Street, New York 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
a Mutual Life Building 
CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
-SURPLUS, - - $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 


_Isa legal Peposito of trust funds. 
. Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent. or Registrar for 
Corporations. 


-Acts as Executor, Administrator, (uardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, ' Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George F. Baker, ! Augustus D. uilliard, 

George,S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 


Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakmman, 


obert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

3. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombl 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent. 
2 WALL ST ,N.Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
an 
77% 


Bords, with a view to absolute security and 
Best references. 

8% 
1 n es t Deals with the best class of 
people. In the manufacturing 


line. Can be carried on from any city. A safe, conserva- 
tive investment. Capital turned more than once a month. 


Particulars to person or company with capital. 


JOHN R. ELDER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Protected by Security 


equal to that offered by savings banks, and in some 
respects suderior, 6 per cent. interest per annum can 
be obtained on sums ranging trom $100 to $5,000. 


JAMES A. STEELE, Investments 
45 Broadway, New York 


prompt interest payments. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle. Washington 


your money in a growing busi- 
a monopoly. A good 
to start your son in. 


. finish (all galvanized 


“‘Genttemen: Regarding prospects for the coming year, 
would say, we hope to double our last year’s output of Aer- 
motors, or, at least, as wehave done in the past, sell twenty- 
Sour out of every twenty-five windmills that are sold. Si 
commencing the sale in 1889, WE HAVE SOLD ABOUT 


AERMOTORS 


We do not attribute this fairly ee record entirely to our ef- 
forts, but to the superiority of the goods which you make. 
Bueaitt & Davis, Urbana, lll., February 18, 1895." 

Genttemen: We bought and put up Aermotor No. 2, and 
out of the first fifty which you made we had thirteen. Since 
that time we have sold about " 


4OO AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the beginning to the present 
hour. That history is one of unbroken’ triumph. 
Aside from the Aermotor there have been but few 
other windwills put up in our territory—just 
enongh with which to geqcompare and 
‘show the infinite su- woe periority of the 
Aermotor in design, workmanskip, 
’ after comple- 
and do effective work 
idle fur want of wind, 
but this region was well 
when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 
for ten or twelve of the 
strongest windmill com- 
within 50 miles of us. 
MAS COME FROM RE- 
OTHER UNSATISFAC- 
AERMOTORS. You say 

year sur;assed arly pre- 

about one-half, and that 


Since 


tion), and ability to run 
when all others stand 
We should have sold more, 
supphed with wind power 
peared, it being only 66 miles 
years been the battle ground 
largest, best known and 

anies, all being located 

CCH OF OUR BUSINESS 
PLACING WOODEN AND 
TORY WHEELS WITH 
you have during the past 
vious years record by 
you expect to double your jast year’s output the 
coming year. Count on us for our portion of it, for 
the Aern.otor never stood farther above all competitors in repu- 
tation and in fact than to-day. Smita & Baicut, Marengo, Ill., 
February 25, 1895."" 

The next Aermotor ad. will be of pumps. Weshall offer for 


4$I5 


three way force pump. All dealers should have it or can get it 
to sell at that price. All Aermotor men will haveit. The week 
following will appear our advertisement of galvanized steel 
tanks at 2% cents per gallon. They neither shrink, leak, rust, 
nor make water taste bad. Aermotor Co., Chicago. 


Pure Maple Sugar 


“HOW TO PROCURE PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP” 

is the title of a work issued by the Vermont Maple Sugar 

akers’ Assuciation, containing'the names and addresses 

of the best producers in Vermont. Any one wishing to 

obtain Sugar or Syrup direct from the producers can get 
this pamphlet FREE by sending their address to 

FRANK KENFIELD, Prest., Morrisville, Vt 


Y 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
in excess of thirty. ° 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A college qraduste. now 
connected with Harvard University, who twice been 
abroad, traveling in England, Scotland, and on the Con- 
tinent, wishes tu act during the coming summer as com- 
panion and tutor toa boy visiting Europe. R+ ference by 

rmission to Editor-in-chief of The Outlook. Address 
i. A. V., No. 3,345, care The Outlook. 


WANTED-—By two ladies residin 
pleasant Maine seacoast town, to unde e the care of a 
child (preferably a boy about three). Plenty of outdowr 
playground. Good care. Terms reasonable. Address 

rs. GEO. W. BOWER, Camden, Maine. 

THE BEECHER FAMILY SCHOOL, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn.. long-noted for the thoroughness 
and ability of its teaching and the health and happiness 
of its pupils, ' now receive a few more children under 
14 for the spring or summer. 


WANT E D.—The libra 
to complete its set of The 


in healthful, 


of Oberlin College wishes, 
ristian Union, the numbers 


fer Feb. 875; July s, 1876; Feb. 19, 187¢; and Nov. 20 
18%. Address, siating price. LIBRARIAN OBERLIN 
COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, too Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desiring, at mod:=rate prices, 
Ke od board in excellent location, very near Arc de 

triumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


WANTED-—Position as managing in 
first-class country home, or as companion and house- 
keeper, by an American lady. Unexceptionable refer- 
ence. Address B., No. 8,416, care The Outlook. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A young man, college u- 
ate, desires a position as tutor in a family going abroad 
or to the country. Highest references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 8,415, care The Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY desires position as companion, 
governess. or to assist in the care of children. Can teach 


piano and [rudiments of violin. References given. Ad- 
dress N. A. M., No. 8,433, care The Outlock. 


FOR SAL E—A handsome chestnut pony. Weight, 
sco Ibs. ; sound, fearless, gentle; good roadster; broken 
to ride or drive. tfit complete ; by son, age 12, 
past two years. No. 8,450, Outlook. 


A SUBURBAN HOME can be easily obtained. 
I obtained one and am now helping others. For particu- 


ye address H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


ork. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 
ue IN THE WORLD 
Of CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
| 
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Bits..of F on 


Sign in front of clothing-store in Texas 
town : * Owing to the low price of cotton, all- 
wool] suits marked down to $7.98.”—Zz/e. 

She—Tell me, when you were in the army 
were you cool in the hourof danger? He— 
Cool? I actually shivered.— Boston Transcript. 

Butler—I may be poor, but there was a 
time when I rode in a carriage. Cook—Yes, 
and your mother pushed it.—/al/l Mall Bud- 
get. 

“Tt seems,” said Uncle Allen, who was look- 
ing at a picture of the finding of Moses, “he 
went early, but he didn’t avoid the rush.”— 
Chicago Tribune. — 

“TI want a hat, but it must be in the latest 
style.” “Kindly take a chair, madam, and 
wait a few minutes; the fashion is just chang- 
ing.” — Fizegende Blatter. 

“A feller don’t know what to do,” com- 
plained Tommy. The kids that maw wants 
me to. play with, their mothers don’t want ’em 
to play with me.”—J/ndianapolis Journal. 

Napoleon (bracing himself to keep his place 
on the pedestal)—Stop that! Who’s pushing 
me? The Goddess of. Fame—Shut up and 
move over! It’s Bismarck.—Chicago Record. 


Amdie Rives makes a man’s heart give “a 
hot leap along his breast to his throat, leaving 
a fiery track behind, as of sparks.” One is 
left in doubt as to whether the man is a fire- 
eater or a trolley-car.—/udge. 

Teacher—Do you understand the meaning 
of the terms capital and labor? Small Boy— 
Yes’m. If a boy has a sled, that’s capital; if 
another boy rides down with him and then 
pulls the sled up, that’s labor.— Good News. 

“ Well,” said one bacillus to another, * how 
are you and your human being getting along ?” 
“Tt’s a pretty close struggle,” was the reply, 
“as to which of us can hold out the longer 
under the doctor’s medicine.”— Washington 
Star. 

“Flow many characters are there in your 
play ?” said the manager. “Characters ?” said 
the astonished dramatist. ‘“‘ Didn’t I just tell 
you this was an up-to-date drama? Not a 
single person in the piece has even a shred of 
character.”— Zhe Jndianapolis Journal. 

The husband of anew apostle of Mala- 
propism had betaken unto himself a _ cos- 
tume for a fancy ball. And his wife thus de- 
scribes him to the people who drink her wine 
and eat her dinners: “ Then he came in in the 
garbage of a monk; and all I could say was, 
‘Exit homo!’ ”—Pudeet. 

In a prominent church the choir sang one 
Sunday morning an unusually brilliant Te 
Deum which had a grand /fortissimo ending. 
At its close the rector arose, and in his quiet 
voice read the second lesson, which on this 
particular Sunday was the twentieth of Acts, 
beginning, “ And after the uproar was ceased.” 
—Church Standard. 

“T’ve heard your preacher half a dozen 
times,” said the boy who was whittling a stick. 


You people pay him $3,o0o0ayear. He ain’t 


a bit better’n our preacher, and all we pay 
our’n is $900.” ‘“ Yes, but our preacher says 
eyether and nyether, and your’n don’t,” replied 
the boy who was sharpening his knife on his 
shoe.—Chicago Tribune. 

A story is told of Mr. Balfour’s recent golf- 
starring tour. He had made an iron shot in 
which he had sent the soil almost half as far 
as the ball. “ What did I hit ?” he asked his 


caddie, as he looked round to discover a hidden | 


bowlder or a decapitated stump. The only 
reply waseabout as crushing as could have 
been compressed into a single word—“ Scot- 
land.”— Exchange. 


Worth Imitating 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

At a time when so much thought is expended in 
devising means of attracting the interest of young 
men toward the Church and its associations, it may 
be permissible to call to the attention of your readers 
2 modest little club which has recently been formed 
in connection with one of the Congregational 
churches in this city. 

' It was organized at the instance of the pastor of 
the church, and bears the name of ** The Outlook 
Club.”” Its membership is open to the young men 


of the church and parish—the latter word being used 
in its. broadest sense, practically applying to the 
whole city. The object of the Club is the study of 


the current events of the world—home and foreign | 


politics, finance, education, architec‘ure, art, com- 
merce, manufacturing, social questions, etc. To 
each member is assigned one of these topics, and he 
is expected to follow the events in his line and report 
the same from time totime. So far as it is possible, 
the subject assigned is one connected with the special 
vocation of the young man: for instance, the topic 
architecture is given to an assistant in the office of 
our leading architect ; a designer of one of our ging- 
ham-mills reports upon cotton-manufacturing; a 
young Scotchman gives the latest news regarding 
British politics: an art dealer gives us the events in 
the world of art ; the important measures before the 
State Legislature are explained by a former page of 


- that body; a bank employee posts us upon the out- 


look in the financial world; a teacher in the high 
school reports upon science and education ; and so 
on through the whole membership of the club. The 
result of this plan is that the special topics are in the 
hands of those who would naturally be supposed to 
best understand them. 

The Club is yet very young, but seems already to 
have demonstrated its usetulness. Several meetings 
have been held, and each has proved more interesting 
than the onepreceding. Three members are assigned 
‘to report at each meeting, and these reports take up 
the greater part of the evening. Discussions gen- 
erally follow each topic, and the time still remaining 
is occupied with reports from members in whose line 
any occurrence of special interest has recently tran- 
spired. 


To conclude, the Club promises to add greatly to 2 


the general knowledge of every member respecting 
what is going on in the world; to broaden our views ; 
to strengthen and enlarge our hold upon our special 
vocations; to give us the power and practice of 
expressing ourselves freely and intelligently ; and, 
finally, to promote social and intellectual comrade- 
ship with the young men of our own church house- 
hold. . 
This is not written with the idea of advancin 


- something entirely new, as I know there are some- 


what similar societies in existence, but with the 
thought that this special form might be a helpful 
suggestion to some other church. Any information 
or help will be cheerfully furnished to all inquirers 
by the Secretary of The Outlook Club, Mr. George 
P. Hitchcock, of this city. 


2 ONE OF THE CLUB. 
Fitchburg, Mass 


The Second Summer 


many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s' life; generally it may be true, but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk do not so regard it. . 


/ 


about a 
AY Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 


If “S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, — 


TAKE IT. 
It’s the kind that lasts as 
long as the skirt. 
For sale by alJ dry goods 
dealers, 

A set ofthe’’S.H.& M." 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 
with booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


+¢S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


ARNUM«BAILEY 


GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 
Madison Sq. Garden, N. Y. 


Performances daily at 2 and 


M. 
24 ELEPHANTS 
2 MENAGERIES 
ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS OF 
TRANGE PEOPLE. 
Grand Water Carnival. 
3 Circus Rings, 2 Olympian 
Stages, Race Track. 
Admission, 25c., 5oc., 75¢., & 
1.00. Seats. $2.00 each. 
hildren under 9 years, half 
price. 


Are You Deaf ? 


THE AURAPHONE will help you if youare. It is 
a recent scientific invention which will restore the hearing 
of almost any one not BORN deaf. When in the ear is 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the +. an ear spectacle. 
Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of 
charge at 
NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


paper to your friend in any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


. TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 


BROADWAY ° 
9th & 1OthSts 


Successors roAT Stewart & Co. 


FOURTH AVE. 


BROADWAY 
9th.& 1OthSis 


FOURTH AVE. 


NO MYSTERY ABOUT IT 


That we can make such little prices on first-class goods comes 
about in the most natural way. We are taking very large quants- 
tees—that counts ; the tmporters and manufacturers are anxious to 
do business with us—that counts. Tt isn’t a matter of sacrifice or 
anybody s ruin—just a straightforward, legitimate business, at a 
gait that we can keep up. We shall not be satisfied until every 
bart of the store ts in harmony, and on the highest level. 


DRESS GOODS 


A storm of styles, a wilderness of weaves, a 
wonder spread of all that is new and charming 
in woven stuffs. That’s the sort of a Dress 
Goods store we keep. A good.share of the 
women hereabout know it. We mean that 
they shall all know it. Ask for samples. 


HIGH-GRADE BICYCLES, $60 


Bicycles that sell to-day at $90 ormore. If 
you knew their birthright name you’d know 
how good they are, almost any wheelman 
would know. It’s part of the deal not to give 
that name—but to give you $30 instead—{go 
Wheels at $60. For women $65. 


GROCERIES 


Quality first. There’s no other way to build 
a great Grocery business. No matter how 


little the price, if the thing is mean you don’t 
want it. It would be an injury to us if you 
kept goods that you did not want. We want 
you to come twice, ten times, all the time. 
Our warrant is behind all we sell. 


Clam Bouillon, best quality, made from selected clams, 
packed in half-pint cans, usual price 1sc the can; our 
price 5c; 56c the doz. 

Lucca Oil, finest quality, warranted equal to the best im- 
ported, regular price 64 and 36c; our price, this wee 
‘only, 45c large bottle ; 25c medium bottle. 

Celery Salt, best quality, packed in large castor bottles, 
excellent with soup, fish, or meats, regular 15c size at 

the bottle. | 
Y. State Marrowfat Peas, finest quality, excellent 
flavor, sweet and mealy, preferred by some to early 
une’s, 10¢ can. 
. State Beans, a small, crisp, whole bean 
~ of fine flavor and color, LOc the can. 

N.Y. State Baldwin Apples, peeled, cored, and quartered, 
excellent for making pies, pudding, or sauce, 12c the 
can; #1.36 the doz. 

lumbia River Salmon Steaks, one solid piece, the ten- 


' derloin of the fish, to eat hot or cold, 18e the 1 Ib. flat 


can; $2.10 the doz. - 
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> ington to New York in 1889.. 


A Family Paper 


629 


Sending Money by Express 


Of course there is no profit in carrying a 


‘single shipment of $1,000 at the rate paid to 


the United States Express Company. The 
profit is in handling very large sums in one 
shipment. The largest haul ever made by tke 
company was $1 5,000,000, taken from Wast- 
It was in bills 
of very large denomination, which were con- 
tained in two wooden boxes. Though a spe- 
cial guard went with this shipment, the expense 
of the haul was not much greater than if the 
boxes had held $1,000 each. And for this 
work the express company received $2,250. 
This was a very profitable shipment. 

The express company would have liked to 
have the contract for carrying the $20,000,000 
shipped from San Francisco to New York a 
few years ago. The United States Express 
Company does not handle any currency or 
coin west of the Missoui River. If the ship- 
ment had been in territory east of the Mis- 
souri, the company could have insisted on 
Carrying it under its contract. But as it was 
outside the contract territory it was optional 
with the Government to make its own arrange- 
ments for the haul. The Secretary of the 
Treasury asked for bids for the hauling of this 
vast sum, and the best rate he could obtain 
was $60,000, from the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company. Figuring the haul at 3,266 miles, 
the regular rate for hauling the money would 
have been $65,320; but on so large a sum such 
a rate would have been absurd. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury got ahead of the express 
companies by having five hundred wooden 
boxes of special design made, and shipping 
the gold across the continent by registered 
mail. The entire cost of the shipment was 
about $2,500.—Harfer’s Weekly. 


The Humiliation of a Pharaoh 


The official Egyptian has apparently no 
particular respect for the remains of his ances- 
tors, even when these are of royal lineage. 
Brugsch Bey, who has been assisting M. de 
Morgan, the Egyptologist, in his explorations, 
recently discovered a mummy—believed to be 
one of the Pharaohs—and prepared to trans- 
port the prize to Cairo. On reaching the rail- 
way station he resolutely declined to confide 
this precious package to the luggage-van. This 
the officials did not greatly mind, but they 
compelled the discoverer to take a first-class 
ticket for Pharaoh as well as one for himself. 
On reaching Cairo, there was fresh trouble 
with the “ octroi” officials. ‘“ What have you 
got there?” Brugsch Bey was asked. “A 
mummy,” was the reply. “Ah, you can’t get 
that through without paying.” “ But,” urged 
Pharaoh’s guardian, “mummies surely don’t 
pay ‘octroi’ duty?” “Don’t they?” replied 
the official; “we will see .what the register 
says.” Here the entire staff consulted the 
register, but, strangely enough, the article in 
question had been overlooked by the adminis- 
tration. “ Well,” said the officer, “ we - will 
enter that as dried fish ; duty, three piastres!” 
And so poor Pharaoh was compelled to make 
his solemn entry into Cairo under the degrad- 
ing category of dried fish.— Westminster Ga- 


Laugh and the world eis with yous, 
Laugh and you laugh alone,— 
Accordingly as the joke is the world’s 
Or only one of your own. 
— Detroit Tribune. 


Sailing-vessels in the Australian trade fre- 
quently carry only one or two passengers, who 
share the saloon with the captain and chief 
officer. Aboard one vessel recently there was 
only one passenger, and the captain and mate 
generally contrived to get the most and best 
of what was on the table. One day there was 


a roly-poly pudding, with sweetmeats in the 


middle. “Do you like puddin’ ends, sir?” 
asked the captain. ‘“ No,I don’t like pudding 
ends, sir,” said the guest. “ Well, me and my 
mate do,” said the captain, cutting the pud- 


dingin two, and putting one-half on the mate’s 


plate and the other on his own.—/Household | 


Words. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis, 


. Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 


New York. 
UNION, 


Krom foundation 
stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 


juse only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 
the brand (see list genuine brands). 


It is 


the only way to be sure. | 

Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card—sent free. _ 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


_Apply early. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Morntnaside 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, ~~ 34 East 57th St... New York 


cial students admitted. 
Connecticut 
ARIEN. CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 


every facility education, with the 


advantages of a pleasast country 
"formerly Clinical Ass’t 


INDRE D, Med. 
arenth School for inded, London, Eng. 


LILA KINDRED, Principal. 


| ELD ACADEMY for Bo 
Conn.—Combines men 
enuine 

A.M., Princi 


training with the comforts of 
FRANCIS H. BR 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Early application for re uested. 


Miss SARA H, Principal. 

th HA N, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This Schoo for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the “‘ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 

Finishing course of study and in College 
. and Miss CAD 


For COLLEGE or 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


pctereera; the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF, 65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS zyme 


Thorough work in English Latin, 
and Fren College preparatory. the c | of 
home. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R 4 GRIS 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Well 
Miss VRYLING WILDER Senrent, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Smail classes. 
A great variety of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough pre 
tion for Harvard and'Bryn Mawr examinations ; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 

advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 
ils limited to twenty. 


Number of house pu 
E. Pp. NDERHILL, Principal. 


Address Mrs. E 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger's School for Girls 


res for all colleges open to women. 
eapat erm begins September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Day, Boarding, & Certiheate School 
for irls. t. 25, rtificate admits to 
Smith and Wel ve years, more fort 
pupils have entered Co from hol. 
iplomas given in Bryn General an 
tory courses. For circulars, &c., addre 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SUMMER. MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1-26. 
Six ees: -—A. Literature and History. B. 
Psychology. C. Music. D. Biology. E. Civics 
and Politics. F. Mathematics. 


A. Literature and History—Greek Year 


Courses in this Department treating of the life and 
thought of Ancient Hellas. Among the lecturers 
and teachers are Professors Bevier o Ce agg Col- 
lege, D’ Voge of the rn of Michigan, H 
mond of Cornell University, Nea me and Lam- 
berton of the University of Pennsylvania, I 
of Columbia College, Moulton of Chicago Univer- 
of Yale, and of Harvard; Dana 

unro, Henry W. Ro lfe,and Sara Y. Stevenson. 
For full information address 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
111 South Fifteenth St. Pullen. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for girls. sith year., Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. ad- 

dress 73. B. R1icHARDs, Pri 
Miss noe Loutse Tracy, A.M., Associate incipal. 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
COLLIEE, 
St. Louis. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. | 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
SALEM 
| 


Ae 
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Notes and Queries 


How may we reconcile the Scripture assurance of 
the efficacy of prayer with the hard facts of actual 
experience? e do pray, in a worthy way, for the 
best gilts, to be used not for ourselves, but for others, 
and we receive no answer. Can the promise and the 
fact (many a poor soul is anxious to know) stand to- 
gether? G. H. 

** Ask, and it shall be given you’’ does not pledge 
God to whatever we ask, or promise miracles. It 
goes without saying that the asking must be right 
and wise. The fundamental condition of effectual 
prayer is that it must be in the nameof Christ. This 
means prayer in the spirit of Christ. The spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of loving self-identification with 
the will of God, which seeks to get God’s will done, 
not to get God to do its will. But God’s will gets 
done on earth only as mendoit. God does not inter- 
fere to make up their lack of doing. It they fal to 
contribute, as they ought, any necessary factor of the 
desired result, the desired result waits till the miss- 
ing link is supplied by their efforts. Sooner or later, 
though often later than we hoped, these missing links 
are supplied in all things that pertain to the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. Only these are our 
real, as distinct from our fancied, interests, and only 
these are the things with which prayer in the name 
of Christ has to do. 


You say, “The New Testament nowhere calls 
Christ God.’”? Could a more explicit statement of 
Christ’s divinity be framed than that contained in 
John i., 1, where, speaking of the same Word who in 
v., 14, ‘was made flesh and dwelt among us,” it_ 
says, ‘‘and the Word was God”? Thomas also. 
after the resurrection, addresses him without rebuke 
as *‘my Lord and my God.”’ Paul uses the two 
names interchangeably ; as, the Gospel of God and 
the Gospel of Christ; the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Christ; churches of God and churches of 
Christ; God our Saviour and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
—which surely does not sustain Professor Paine’s 
position that Paul ‘never confounded Christ with 
God himself. or regarded him as in any way the 
supreme Divinity.” You would render your readers 
a service by making direct reply to “E. M. N.’s” 
query—‘* Was Christ Deity incarnate ?”’ | 


What John says in the prologue to his Gospel is 
this : God was from eternity the Word—that is, a self- 
revealing God; and this self-revealing God has 
entered into flesh—that is. a human life—and taber- 
nacled among us, thus making the highest revelation 
of himself to us in a human life and experience. 
The Word was God, but Jesus Christ is that Word 
incarnated ; that is, in and subject to the limita- 
tions of a human experience. 

1. What are the most ancient manuscripts of the 
New Testament in existence? Where are they and 
how have they been preserved? 2.-Is there any prouf 
that any manuscripts in existence are exact copies of 
the original manuscripts, and, it not, what reasons 
are there for believing that such is the case? 3. 
What is the foundation for the belief that the doc- 
trine concerning the miraculous birth of the Saviour 
(as generally accepted by Christians) was interpolated 
into the Gospel narrative several generations after 
the rest of the narrative was written? 

T. W. 

1. The two most ancient are the Sinaitic, at St. 
Petersburg, and the Vatican, at Rome, each dating 
from the fourth century. Two others, from the fifth, 
are at London and Paris. 2 No; but comparison of 
the manuscripts and of ancient versions in other 
languages enables scholars to agree conndently in 
most cases upon what must have been the original 
text. 3. A variety of grounds are alleged, of which 
the strongest seems to be that the Apostolic Epistles, 
which were written earlier than the four Gospels, 
contain no allusion to it, although they touch every 
other point of the catholic belief. 


1. Do you know of any books for small children— 
under twelve years of age—published in the interest 
of the good citizen movement that would be useful 
in a Boys’ Guild? 2. Can you teli me where I can 
tind suggestions for church or benevolent work to 
be done by children? A. Jj. Pi 

1. “Civics for Young Americans,” by W. M. Gif- 
fin, is such a book (A. Lovell & Co., New York ; 60 
cents) ; ““ The City Vigilant,” published, at $1 per 
year, by the City Vigilance League ot New York, at 
287 Fourth Avenue, contains an occasional article to 
show what the Junior Vigilance League is doing. 
2. These can*be found in the monthly missionary 
publications of the various religious denominations. 
Send for a specimen to 34 Bible House, New York, 
stating exactiy what you wish to find. Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s monthly, ** Lend a Hand,”’ published in Bos- 
ton, at $2 per vear, gives hints for genera] philan- 
thropic organization. 


Please give me the names of two or three books for 
oung men whose education in Bible aenery has 
n neglected, and who wish for a knowledge of such 
history, that they may understand allusions to it 
occurring in ordinary reading. . oe 
Altogether the best course would be to get them to 
read the Bible itself, as the book of which, according 
to Mr. Dana, of the New York “Sun,” no person 
who is ignorant can be considered liberally educated. 
For such reading the edition of the Putnams, ** Scrip- 


tures Hebrew and Christian,” is preferable. But if 
this is out of the question, we recommend Maclear’s 
History (one volume for each Testament, $1.10each; 
T. Whittaker, Bible House, New York). 


In a recent issue you correct tae statement—made 
some time ago—that Whittier was a Unitarian. 
Now, all Unitarians claim him as their veryown. In 
one of his last reported conversations with Dr. 
Holmes he is said to have remarked: ‘- They would 
call thee and me Unitarians.”’ How do you recon- 
cile the following stanza from his ‘ Trinitas ” with 
Trinitarianism : 

‘* The equal Father in rain and sun, 

His Christ in the good to evil done, 
His Voice in thy soul; and the Three are One’”’ ? 


What is the difference between a Unitarian anda 
Trinitarian? I have a very scholarly friend who 
claims that he is a Trinitarian, yet he declares most 
emphaticaliy his non-belief in the dogma ef three 
Persons in the Godhead. He says we know three 
manifestations of God, to which, in some sense, in- 


_tellect, sensibilities, and will in the finite mind cor-- 


respond. Is he not a Unitarian? 
F. G. R. 

It is not possible to give an exact detinition of the 
present difference between Unitarians and Trinitari- 
ans, All wecan say is that the modern Trinitarian 
believes that Jesus Christ is a true and unique mani- 
festation of God, and that the Holy Spirit is the 
same divine spirit revealing himself in a different 
way in our personal experience. (See sermon on 
‘** Whittier’s Theology,” in the issue of The Outlook 
for March 23, and Correspondence on this subject in 
this and last week's issues of The Outlook.) 


We have received a number of letters called out by 
the first of Dr. Abbott’s sermons, ‘‘ The Confiict,”’ 
The Victory,” ** The Coronation.” Some of these 
questions, as, What part has Jesus Christ in the 
work of redemption if we adopt an evolutionary 
view of life? he has answered in the second and third 
of these sermons. He has also, partia!ly at least, 
explained why he does not think that the doctrine 
ot the fall of man in Adam 1s substantiat-d by Bible 
teaching, if the Bible is rationally interpreted and 
recognized, not as a revelation of all truth, but as a 
revelation of God in all phases of human conscious- 
ness. It is not possible in a brief paragraph to 
answer some of the other questions, as, for instance, 
How is it possible to recognize man’s spiritual nature 
if we believe that he was developed under natural 
laws from a lower animal? For answer tu this ques- 
tion we must refer our readers to Le Conte’s ** Evo- 
lution and Religion ’’ and to Drummond’s “*’ Ascent 
of Man.” Dr. Abbott’s aim in these sermons was 
not to make evolutionists, but to show in a practical 
way that men may be radical evolutionists and still 
hold to.profound views of human sinfulness and 
divine redemption. 


Kindly give names and publishers of the best 
books and pamphets, especially recent ones, on pas- 
toral work. Wis 

‘** Parish Problems’’—a mune of practical wisdom 
on all sorts of points (Century Company, New 
York ; $2); ** How to be a Pastor,”’ by Dr. Cuyler 
(can be had of A. D. F. Randolph, New York; 75 
cents). 
the mint gets into circulation 

It is given back to those who deposit the gold 
bullion, and they spend (or invest) it, thus putting 
it in circulation. 


Will you kindly tell us _. the money as in 


A Slight Cold, if Neglected. often Attacks the 
Lungs. Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ give imme- 
diate and effectual relief. 


‘Toilet Powder 


) Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 
Removes. Blotches, Pimples, and Tan,. 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightfulaftershaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 25cents. Send for Free Samples. ' 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK,N.J. | 


One of the greatest ladies’ tailors in 
the world says of the 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD: 


I use only the QMO Shield. 
REDFERN. 


This is the only water-proof shield Containing 
No Rubber and Having No Odor. 

Ask your dealer, or send 30 cents for sample pair 
Number 3 size (stamps taken) to 


OMO DRESS SHIELD 


39 Leonard St., New York 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a descmption of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Warren’s Skirt Bone 
A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 


Used also in Revers, Collars, and 
Sleeves. insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonderful effects not to be obtained by 
use of any other material. 

Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yard 
sample sent, postpaid, for 65 —_— 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN 


DISSON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered. 
cyclists. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


b 


Those who have the most 


have it,as a rule, because they 
——~\ save the most. They’re more eco- 


nomical. These people buy 
Pearline, Proof—in all 
stores of the better class 
throughout the land,, you'll 
find the sales of Pearline far 


nomical people wouldn’t use 


1 in the lead. Now, these eco- 


=~\ Pearline for their washing 


and cleaning, if they didn’t 
find it to be just what we 
say—the most economical in 


every way. Would they? 
Sen d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or as Pearline.” FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
4 and if your grocer sends yuu something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. ® 
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Unique and Artistic 
CEMETERY 
WORK 


A MONUMENT THAT IS BOTH 


UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL 
IS A RARITY INDEED. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE 


ERECTION OF MEMORIALS 


OF THIS CLASS. 


DESIGNS AND 

ESTIMATES 

CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


THOMAS & 


RADA DDD DD AA 


WE MANUFACTURE FROM 


DESIGNS BY OUR OWN ARTISTS 


THE MONUMENTS WHICH WE ERECT. 


There is a decided advantage for the buyer 
in dealing with one responsible firm for both 
the manufacture and setting of a monument. 


WE USE WESTERLY, QUINCY, BARRE, AND 
OTHER FIRST-CLASS GRANITES, SELL DIRECT 
TO THE CONSUMER, AND GUARANTEE ALL 
WORK TO BE STRICTLY ACCORDING TO CON- 
TRACT. 


OUR WORK IS NOT NECESSARILY THE LOW- 
EST IN PRICE, BUT WE GUARANTEE OUR FIG- 
URES TO BE VERY LOW FOR THE EXCLUSIVELY 


FIRST QUALITY WORK WHICH WE DO. 


Write for our list of cemetery work 
erected in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


MILLER, Quincy, Mass. 
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